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Pa TIGER, 


Tue tiger is one of gest and most ferocious 
animals of the cat hore the peculiar distinguifhing 
eharacteristic of which clafs is a set of formidable 
claws, which are capable of being extended or drawn 
in at pleasure. Fortunately they are a solitary clafs 
of animals which never unite for mutual defence, 
like those of the herbiverons kind, nor join in 
packs to hunt for prey, like those of the dog kind. 
They seek their food alone, and are frequently ene 
VOL. xi. F 
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mies to each other; though differing greatly in 
size and colour, they are nearly allied to each other 
in form and disposition, being all fierce, rapacious, 
and artful. 

No quadruped can be more beautiful than this ani- 
mal; the glofsy smoothnefs of his hair, and the ex- 
treme blacknefs of the streaks with which he is 
marked, on a ground of a bright yellow, agreeably 
strike the beholder. He is larger than the leopard, 
though slenderer and inore delicate. The principal 
distinction of the tiger, and in which he differs from 
all other mottled beasts, is in the form of its ‘colours, 
which run in streaks nearly in the same direction as 
the ribs, from the back down to the belly. On the 
leopard, the panther, and the ounce, the colours are 
broken in spots all over the body ; but in the tiger 
they extend lengthwise, and hardly a round yen is 
to be found on its fkin. 

Of all animals the tiger most resembles P cat an 
fhape ; -but in size it so much exceeds this common 
domestic that the resemblance does not strike one so 
strongly who beholds the live animal, as when he 
views a good representation of it in a print. Mr 
Buffon informs us that he had been afsured by-one of 
his friends, that he saw a tiger in the East Indies of 
fifteen feet long. He probably included the tail in 
these dimensions ; therefore, allowing four feet for 
that, it must have been eleven feet from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of its tail. 

The tiger does not pursue his prey, but bounds 
upon it from his ambufh with great elasticity, and 
from a distance that is almost incredible. If they 
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mifs their object, they instantly retire ; but if they 
succeed they carry off their prey with ease, were it 
even as large as a buffaloe, without feeling any im- 
pediment in its flight. They are thought to prefer 
preying on the human fiefh to that of any other 
animal, They lurk among the sides of bufhes, and 
alinost depopulate many places. If they are undis- 
turbed, they plunge their head into the body of the 
animal up to the very eyes, as if it were to satiate 
themselves with blood. ' 

The tiger is peculiar to Asia, and is found as far 
north as China and Chinese Tartary: it inhabits mount 
Ararat, and Hyrcania, ofold famous for its wild beasts. ~ 
The greatest numbers are met with in India, and its 
islands. In the mouth of the Ganges, in particular, 
are many islands which, when that country first came 
under the dominion of Britain, were inhabited by a 
numerous people. The famines that were occasion- 
ed by the earliest effects of European rapacity in 
those regions, extirpated the inhabitants ; aad such is. 
the rapid progrefs of desolation in a fertile country, 
destitute of people, that these extensive islands are 
now only covered with woods, and so overran with 
wild beasts, that the people who go thither to take up 
salt from the lakes, must always have a strong guard 
to protect them from the tigers; notwithstanding 
which, there never is a season in which several people 
are not thus carried off and destroyed. 

The following story is well authenticated. Some 
ladies and gentlemen being on a party of pleasure, 
under a fhade of trees, on the banks of a river in 

Bengal, were suddenly surprised at seeing a tiger 
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ready to make its fatal spring ; one of the ladies, with 
amazing presence of mind, laid hold of an umbrella ; 
and, unfurling it, directly in the animal’s face, it in- 
stantly retired. Another party had not the same 
good fortune. A tiger darted among them while 
they were at dinner, seized on a gentleman, and car- 
ried him off in the sight of his companions. One of 
these, however, ha@ the presence of mind to level his 
piece at the animal, and fired so fortunately as to kill 
him. ‘The gentleman who was carried off escaped 
with a slight mutilation, and is at present alive in 
Great Britain. 

‘ The tiger is the most terrible scourge of the coun= 
try wherever he is found. He is not only strong 
and nimble, but ferocious and cruel to an astonifhing 
degree. Though satiated with carnage he perpetual- 
ly thirsts for blood. His restlefs fury has no inter- . 
vals, except when he.is ebliged to lie in ambufh for 
prey at the sides of rivers, to which other animals 
resort to drink. He seizes and tears to pieces a frefh 

‘animal with equal rage as he exerted in devouring 
the first. He desolates every country that he in- 
habits, and dreads neither the aspect nor the arms of 
man. He sacrifices whole flocks of domestic animals, 
and all the wild beasts which come within the reach 
of his claws. He attacks the young of the elephant 
and the rhinoceros, and sometimes even ventures to 
brave the lion. His predominant instinct is a per- 
petual rage, a blind and undistinguifhing ferocity, 
which often impel him to devour his own young, 
and to tear their mother in pieces when fhe attempts 


to defend them. He delights in blood, and gluts hime 
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self with it till he is intoxicated. He tears the body 
for no other purpose but just to plunge his head into 
it, and to drink large draughts of blood, the sources 
of which are generally exhausted before his thirst is 
appeased. The tiger is perhaps the only animal 
whose ferocity is unconquerable. Neither violence, 
restraint, nor bribery, have any effect in softening his 
temper. With harth or gentle treatment he is equal- 
ly irritated. The mild and conciliating influence of 
society makes no imprefsion on the obduracy and in- 
corrigiblenefs of his disposition. Time, instead of 
softening the ferociousnefs of his nature, only exas~- 
perates his rage. He tears, with equal wrath, the 
hand which feeds him, as that which is raised to 
strike him. He roars and grins at the sight of 
every living being. Every animated object he re- 
gards as a frefh prey, which he devours beforehand 
with the avidity of his eyes, menaces it with fright- 
ful groans, and often springs at it, without regarding 
his chains, which only restrain, but cannot calm his 
fury:’ 

The foregoing animated description is extracted 
from Smellie’s philosophy of natural history. Since 
that book was written, a fact has been narrated in 
all the public prints; which, if true, seems to thew 
that the tiger, under proper circumstances, may pof- 
sibly be tamed to a certain degree. 

A beautiful male tiger, lately brought over from 
India, in the Pitt East Indiaman, was so far domes- 
ticated, as to admit of every kind of familiarity from 
the people on board. It seemed to be quite harm- 
lefs, and as playful as akitten. It frequently slept 
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with the sailors in their hammocks ; and would suf- 
fer two or three of them to repose their heads upon 
its back, as upon a pillow, whilst it lay stretched out 
upon the deck, In return for this, however, it would 
now and then steal their meat. Having one day 
taken a piece of meat from the carpenter, he followed 
the animal, took the meat cut of its mouth, and beat 
it severely for the theft, which punifhment it suf- 
fered with the patience of adog. It would frequent- 
ly run out upon the bowsprit ; climb about the thip 
like a cat; and perform a number of tricks, with an 
agility that was truly astonifhing. There was a dog 
on board the hip, with which it would often play in 
the most diverting manner. 

If there were no reason to doubt the truth of this 
account, still we must advert that it was only a month 
or six weeks old when it was taken on board the fhip. 
It is probable, from what is known to be the case with 
others, that when it had attained a mature age, its 
natural ferocity might have returned; for among the 
great number of tigers which have been carried 
through this country as a fhow, it is found,, in gene- 
ral, that neither gentlenefs nor restraint have any ef- 
fect in softening its temper.. It does not seem sen- 
sible of the attention of its keeper ; and would equal- 
ly tear the hand that feeds, with that which chastises 
it. 

We are informed by captain Hamilton, that in 
Shindah Raja’s dominions there are no lefs than three 
sorts of tigers, the smallest of which are the fiercest. 
The small ones are about two feet high, the second 
_three feet, and the larger sort above three feet and an 
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half high. But the latter, though pofsefsing supe- 
rior powers, is lefs rapacious than either of the for- 
mer. This formidable animal is called the roya/ 
tiger, and does not seem so ravenous nor so dange- 
rous as the others. The figure that accompanies this 
was made with great fidelity from an accurate drawing 
of a very fine one of this kind, that was sometime ago 
exhibited as a fhow in Edinburgh, and is now going 
about through England for the same purpose. 

We have no certain accounts of the number of 
young which the tigrefs brings forth, but it is said 
the produces four or five atatime. Though furi- 
ous at all times, upon this occasion her. ferocity is 
encreased. If fhe be robbed of her young, enraged, the 
pursues her spoiler, who is said sometimes to escape, 
with a part, by the following device. He first drops 
one of her cubs, which fhe carries back to her den, 
and again returns to the pursuit; he then drops 
another, with which fhe runs to her den as with the 
former, when the plunderer often gets off with the 
remainder before her return. If the be robbed of all 
her young, the becomes desperate, boldly approaching 
the towns, where fhe commits incredible slaughter. 

The fkin of the tiger is much esteemed all over 
the east, especially in China, where the mandarins 
cover their seats of justice with it; but in Europe, 
those of the panther and leopard, are held in much 
greater estimation. Here, it derives no value from 
the difficuity of obtaining it, and the honour derived 
from its conquest. The Indians sometimes eat the 
fleth of this animal, though they do not look upon it 
as a delicacy. 
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The chariot of Bacchus is represented in ancient 
mythology as drawn by tigers ; and tigers are some. 
times seen at the feet of the bacchanals. It is emble- 
matic of the fury with which they are agitated. 


—= 


HINTS RESPECTING THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


Ir is not a little curious to trace the circumstances 
that may affect the language of a particular people, 
and produce a diversity in the modes of exprefsing 
their ideas. 

The kingdom of China has subsisted as a separate 
state for a greater number of years than any other 
that we know of onthe globe. The customs of that 
people, and the political institutions of their empire, 
have changed lefs than those of any other nation. 
These, therefore, must have had a more lasting, and 
consequently a stronger influence over the minds of 
the people than is to be expected any where else. 

From these considerations we are to expect that 
the peculiarities of exprefsion, necefsarily arising from 
the mode of writing adopted by them, will have a 
greater influence over their mode of thinking and 
oral exprefsion, than among nations that have knowa 
the use of written characters for d fhorter time. 

Every person knows that the written language of 
China, is extremely different from that of Europe. 
In China the use of alphabetical letters is unknown. 
Every word has a distinct character to denote it, and 
of course it is a tafk of extreme difficulty to acquire. 
a facility in the art of writing there. 
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To diminith the immense multiplicity of words, 
“many curious devices must have been adopted, which 
we in Europe can scarcely form an idea of. Many 
‘words which we find extremely convenient for con- 
necting and modifying the meaning of nouns and verbs 
will be supprefsed in writing ; and a scope will thus 
‘be given to the imagination of the reader to supply 
these, with which we are entirely unacquainted. What 
effect this will have upon the general phraseology of 
the people it would be curious to trace, though it 
must be a matter of nice and difficult investigation. 

Even European languages, in which every oral 
word that is employed admits of being reduced to 
writing, with the utmost facility, afford examples of 
the total supprefsion of some parts of speech in one 
‘language, which are deemed efsentially necefsary im 
“another. ‘In Latin, for example, the word bomio, de- 
-notes, alike, what, in‘Englifh, would be exprefsed by 
-man in general, by a man, or the man, as in these 
:phrases: ‘* man is the most sagacious animal on this 
globe ;” ‘‘a@ man came to me from the city ;” * the 
man who came from the city was a fool.” Yet 
“those who are acquainted with Latin think they per- 
ceive no want here, while those who write in Englifh 
-would.think-their meaning could only be guefsed at 
-if they wanted any ‘of these words: In like manner, 
‘the written Hebrew language has no vowels, though 
“we would think that our written language would be 
‘totally unintelligible without them. 

But in the Chinese written language, the suppref- 
-sion of words, for the reasons already given, must be 
‘much more common than in European languages, 
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This we would conclude from reasoning alone ; and 
it is confirmed by the following letter, that was com- 
municated to me by an ingenious gentleman, to whom 
the literary world is much indebted for many valu- 
able efsays. The letter was written near twenty 
years ago, by a gentleman who is now no more; 
and I print it the more readily at the present time, 
- in the hope that it may fall into the hands of some of 
‘the gentlemen who are to go with lord Macartney, 
~on his embafsy to China; and may probably suggest 
to them some subjects of enquiry that might other- 
“wise escape them, among the vast diversity of new 
-ebjects that must necefsarily solicit their attention. . 


“« T have lately met in company Whang-At-Ting, 
the Chinese, who is now in London; of. whom, if 
you have not received any account, you may per- 
haps like to hear some particulars. He is a young 
man of twenty-two, and an inhabitant of Canton, 
where having received from Chit-qua, the, Chinese 
figure maker, a favourable account of his recepgion 
in England, two or three years ago, he determined. 
to make the voyage likewise, partly from curiosity, 
and a desire of improving himself in science, and 
partly with a view of procuring some advantages in 
trade, in which he and his elder brother are engaged. 
He arrived here in August, and already pronounces 
and understands our language very tolerably 4 but he 
writes it in a very excellent hand, which he acquired 
with ease by using the copy books recommended by 
Mr Locke, in which the copies are printed in red 
ink, and are to be traced over by the learner with 
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black ink. He has a great thirst after knowledge, 
and seemis to conceive readily what is communicated 
to him; and he seruples no pains that will: further 
his improvement. The gentleman at whose house. I 
met him, having, among other Chinese things, 
a drawing or print representing a naked man, 
like that in our old theet almanacks, with straight 
lines drawn to different parts of his body, he was 
afked what this meant ; to: which he replied, that it 
was for the use of the younger practitioners: in phy- 
sic, in order to fhew them. to what part of the body 
the cauterizing pin fhould be applied, to remove a 
disarder in other corresponding parts. For the 
Chinese practitioners attribute very great powers to 
the actual cautery, and have frequent recourse to it,. 
And he himself fhowed a scar, by the side of the 
first joint in his thumb, where he was cauterized. 
for a pain in his head. 

* “ As we Europeans have little knowledge of the: 
Chinese language, it will perhaps entertain you, asit 
did us, to hear his interpretation of the Chinese cha- 
racters, upon a stick. of Indian ink that was fhewn 
him, especially as it conveys. some idea of the pecu- 
liarities of their language, and. fhews. how they sup- 
ply their want of connecting particles, by a repeti- 
tion of the leading word. You cre probably aware 
that they have not. an alphabet like other nations ; 
but that their language consists entirely of agreat 
number of different characters, forming so many com-. 
plete words, and which in writing are placed one un- 
der another in a perpendicular column. I will en- 
deavour, therefore, to give you, in separate columnsy, 
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the characters themselves, the sounds of them (as 
nearly as he could represent them by our letters): 
and an exact verbal translation of them, frem which. 
_ you will immediately observe, that in this sentence, . 
consisting of twelve characters enly,. one of them, 
which answers to our word thing, is repeated four 
times, and so makes a third part of the whole *,. 

Thing Ke Thing 

Shape we Body 

Square oongy Ugly 

Thing Ke: Thing 

Hard Yong Great 

Black Thong Use t. 

Rendered into good Englith it would run thus : 

‘* In thape it is square, and it is hard and black ;. 
and though it is ugly in appearance, yet it is of great 
use.” 

Londen, Feb. 18. 1775. 


The circumstance that I would most with to know 
is, whether in oral exprefsion a mode of phraseology 
similar to the above translation be adopted, which 
I scarcely think pofsible. If it be not, then it must. 
happen that in China the written language is a thing 
totally different from the oral, and that of course the 
reader must be obliged, as he goes along, to translate 
it, as it were, from the written into the orad lan- 
cuage. Some elucidations on this subject would 
prove very interesting. 


® The Chinese characters are omitted for want of types of that kind. 

+ There are several remarks would have occurred respecting the form 
of the original Chinese characters, could J have inserted them, but these 
4 must omit. 
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ON TASTE IN ARCHITECTURE.. ° 


Continued from yol. xX. p. 273 
= go rn 
Sra, o the Editor of the Bee, 


WE are informed by Vitruvius, that, even in the age : 
of Augustus, the chaste models of Phidias . began to 
be disfigured by meretricious ornaments ; and that 
the decline of virtue was suddenly followed by the 
decline of taste. After the reign of Trajan, we look. 
in vain for elegant simplicity in Roman architecture: 
every thing.in the Romanempire exhibited the marks 
of corruption, and. we need only look at a Roman 
denarius of the Antonines, to discern the rapidity 
with which the fine arts hastened to decline, after the 
lofs of liberty. The great characters of the Augus- 
tan age had either been bred under the common- 
wealth, or received their education from citizens who 
felt the glory and emulation that arise from politi- 
cal importance. Architecture was now in the hands 
of rude soldiers, effeminate courtiers, or dispirited 
slaves. The beautiful forms of nature, and the ma- 
jestic copies of nature, at Athens, were no longer co- 
pied ; but bulk and tawdry decoration were substitu- 
ted in the place of decorous simplicity. After the 
translation of the seat of empire to Byzantium, the 
eriental forms of building were mingled with the 
Grecian, and at last terminated in the cumbrous 
dome and preposterous spire. After the complete 
destruction of the Roman empire, and the introduc- 
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tion of feudal laws and manners by the barbariany 
nothing can be traced but dungeons for barons, and 
wooden churches for temples, until, after the forma- 
tion of regular monarchies in Europe, and the preva- 
lence of munificence among mbnks, architects and 
various artists were invited from the east, to erect 
those stupendous churches, the architecture of which 
is denominated Gothic, which appears to be only a 
spurious mode of Grecian architecture, that gradu- 
ally deviated until the total extinction of all re- 
semblance to the ancient. This total dereliction of 
the Grecian forms, does not appear until the middle 
of the twelth century, though the due proportions had 
been long neglected, and the gloomy cloister had been 
for centuries substituted for the spacious and airy 
portico and colonnade. 

During the space of more than four centuries, 
this new mode of architecture continued. to supplant 
the decayed temples of the ancients, with improving 
lightnefs and elegance ; while the castles of the nobi- 
lity being necefsarily destined for defence, were cone 
structed. with unabated clumsinefs and barbarity*.. - 

It is. not my purpose to enter into any discufsion 
concerning that mode of architecture which is indis- 
criminately called Gothic, and which has: lately been 
subjected to the remarks of a vety sensible and en- 
tertaining writer in this miscellany ;.nor am-I dispo- 
sed to deny that this form is well adapted to the so- 
lemnity of religious worfhip ; or that, with its magni+ 
ficent windows, and light carvings andembroidery, ad- 
mitting through stained glafs a rich and glorious illumi- 


* See the accurate history of ancient castles, by Mr Edward King, in 
the tramsactioas of the Antiquarian Society at London. 
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nation, it may not, in some respects, contribute more 
to devotion then the nafural and elegant forms of 
Grecian architecture; I mean only to fhow that this: 
mode of architecture was adventitious, and not the in- 
vention of the nations where it appeared. 

When, after the revival of science, and the fine 
arts, the ancients came to be studied by the great Mi- 
chael Angelo, it was the glory of that artist to rege- 
nerate the art completely, and not to tamper with 
the vicious forms that he found in Italy. Neither 
was it Vitruvius that he studied, but the remains of 
Athenian perfection, which he traced in the rubbith 
of Rome, and wherever they were to be discovered 
in Italy. St Peter’s and other fine modern buildings 
were the fruits of his study, and of that of his afso- 
ciates and succefsors ; but he copied them in their 
chaste simplicity, and did not jumble forms together, 
as has been done by our modern architects. 

He could not resist adopting the rotunda of the 
temple of Agrippa for St Peter’s, without which I am 
apt to believe it would have been more perfect. 
The dome is a clumsy heavy form, that fills the eye 
without enlarging the imagination, and has been un- 
fortunately too much a favourite with the succefsors 
of Michael Angelo. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael, though worthipped 
by artists, are not admired, I believe, in the way 
they themselves would have chosen. They are ad- 
mired for their genius, but would have claimed to be 
praised for their good sense and discernment. They 
did not fill their portfolios with drawings of their 
own composition, but with studies from the antique. 
From these without deviation (except where they 
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“were forced by their employers,) they: brought forth 
those master pieces that immediately charmed the 

- eye of every beholder. They applied, as it were, the 
spear of Ithuriel to the.latent forms of Greek and 
Roman art, and produced them once more to be the 
admiration of the universe. 

The same observations are applicable to the chizzel 

of Bernini, and: to the pencils of the best scholars and 
succefsors of Raphael. The mind of Michael Angelo, 
filled with the images of that noble simplicity which 
- characterises the stile of Grecian architecture, saw 
the deformity and meannefs of double tiers of co- 
-lumns and arches ; and the poverty of a facade with- 
out deep columnar fhadows, and prejecting parts ia 
“the whole, to obviate that flatnefs which nature ab- 
hors in all her works: that nature which was the 
model from which his great masters originally co- 
pied, and which we must copy, -if we fhall dare to 
‘invent with the hopes of excellence. 

Neither was it the buildings of the ancients alone 
«that Michael Angelo studied, or that formed his tran- 
scendent taste. 

He studied’ the beautiful forms of the ancient sta- 
tues. 


*¢ The quiver’d God in graceful art who stants, 

His arm extended with the slacken’d bow, 

Light flows his easy robe, and fair displays 

A manly soften’d form. The bloom of gods 

Seems youthful o’er the beardlefs cheek to wave ; 

His features yet heroic ardour warms ; 

And sweet subsiding to a native smile, 

Mix’d with the joy elating conquest gives, 

A scatter’d frown exalts his matchlels air.” THomsen. 
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. Taste in architecture, therefore, is the child of sen- 
sibility, of nature, of experience, of the study of the 
antique, of good sense and propriety. 

It will lenguith in a rude climate, where there is 
not wealth to promote great undertakings ; it will be 
debauched and enervated in any country where sud- 
den wealth has checked its progrefsive improvement, 
and prescribed plans to it, that are inconsistent with 
clafsick examples ; and it will be finally destroyed by 
the introduction of patch work ornament, and dimi- 
nutive parts, even though every individual part may 
be taken from the best models. 

. As I write for no particular country, I fhall escape 
the censure that 1 might incur by blaming artists ; 
but these, in all countries, if not blinded by vanity 
or corrupted by vicious practices in architecture, will 
read their chastisement in the luminous principles 
that are drawn from the history of the art, and its 
connection with the inexterminable principles -of the 
-human understanding and the human heart. 

As the fine models of antiquity were, from the 
‘wealth of individuals, and the general diffusion of 
‘that wealth in Britain, more copied in the internal 
decorations of apartments, than in the verification 
‘of great models and in public edifices ; so almost all 
our artists have been faulty in the poverty of their 
designs, in the want of noble columniation, fhadowy 
division of parts, and in what I would beg leave to 
call the perspective of architeci: re. 

Thus, have I completed the fketch of my reflec- 
tions, on the sources of improvement in architec 
ture, and concerning that taste by which it must be 
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regulated to render it noble, convenient, and delight- 
ful. I have fhown that the original elements of its 
perfection are to be sought for, and discovered only 
-in nature and sensibility ; and that nature, in the high 
example of the Greeks, can nev-r be relinquiihed 
without deformity and disappointment. I might 
have dilated these observations to swell into a book, 
and sold them to a bookseller, escaping the sneer of 
prouder authors, as a periodical dangler ; but in the 
businefs of writing, I am of the opinion of St Augus- 
tine, “ that a great book is a great evil ;” and being 
exceedingly desirous of giving a-proper direction to 
the overflowing wealth of my countrymen in archi- 
tecture, I have systematically chosen the most sudden 
and extensive. channel of communication. To many 
there will seem to be little contained in this last ef- 
say, and to a few there will seem a great deal ; I will 
not, I cannet, conceal that I am, and always have 
been ‘desirous of pleasing only a few. T am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
; B. A. 








ON SHOOTING PIGEONS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I wave observed for these two or three years pasty 
advertisements in the news-papers from an afsocia- 
ted body of proprietors, threatening to prosecute the 
fhooters of pigeons ; and which, as these advertise- 
ments appear only at this season of the year, it may 
he presumed that it is thereby intended to intimidate 
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the farmers from taking that mode of protecting 
their crop, from the ravages of these destructive 
creatures. : 

With respect to the Jaw, in this case, I must take 
the liberty to observe that the old Scots acts on this. 
subject, sti// unrepealed, are totally silent as to /boot- 
ing or destroying pigeons, although they guard with 
abundance of precision against the breaking of pigeon 
houses *. 

To judge then from the dictates of reason alone : 
is it at all. reasonable that the poor tenant fhould be 
obliged to suffer the. pigeons of the opu/ent landlord, 
not merely to feed on his crop, but-to destroy it? for 
it is a well known circumstance that a flock of pigeons 
alighting among. a field of wheat, destroy at least 
fifty times as. much as they eat. Thus, to save the 
great man one fhilling, his poor tenant must suffer a 
lofs of fifty ! 

Iam. positively certain,. that in. my own farm,. 
which is not very extensive, I lose every year, at this 
time, fifty bolls of wheat, not eaten, but.destroyed by 
pigeons. I aver.also,.that all the pigeons for a mile 
around me, do not produce:a revenue to-their weal- 
thy owners of tem pounds the whole year. These are 
facts that I can well. substantiate ; nor is my situas 
tion at all singular ; it is the case of the whole of 
the low couatry in general. In this manner there is 
at least five thousand bolls of wheat.in this county 


* The Britith statute on this subject, which was made, I think, in 
1762, besides that it does not repeal the old Sco:s acis, it makes the pe~- 
nalties recoverable only in Weftminster-ball, se that it cannot pofsibly be 
coastrued to extend to Scotlands 
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annually destroyed in: the filling season by pigeons,» 
which do not themselves yield L. 500 of revenue per 
annum. This is not merely vexatious and opprefsive 
to the farmers, it is a national calamity, worse than 


the mildew or the sautt,—I had almost said, than the | 


Hefsian fly ; and yet if the industrious hufbandman, 
indignant at the havoc made in his.crop by these ver- 
min, (hould attempt to prevent it. by destroying them, 
he is in ‘danger of being overwhelmed by a whole 
combination: of landlords against him !. : 

It would be more laudable in these great men to 
enter into an a/fsociation to feed their own pigeons. 
at this season of the year, than to. prosecute those. 
who in defence of their property destroy them. The 


damage they do ta the standing corns is far beyond: 


what is saved in the expence of their feeding.. 


It may be alleged. that. the farmers, instead of 


Jfoooting the pigeons, may drive them away by scares 
and rickets. But that has always heen, and ever will 
be, a vain attempt, so long as their owners withhold 
food from them at home. Nay, fhameful as. it may 
seem, it is a notorious fact, that many wealthy own. 
ers of pigeons, with the greatest afsiduity, drive away, 
their own flocks. at this season from their own lands, 
that they may prey on the crop of the neighbouring 


farmers! 
One would almost think, that in these weeletiin 


times, there is. a general conspiracy against out good 
old constitution. On the one hand we have the demo- 
cratic faction endeavouring to inflame the minds of 
the people against it, by misrepresenting our own si- 
tuation, compared with their Frenchified ideas of civil 
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liberty. On the other hand we see the aristocratic 
interest in the most public manner setting up a wild: 
elaim of privilege that their pigeons, forsooth,. 
must not be molested in the act of destroying the crop 
af the country! If it is unseasonable at this time on 
the one side, to cry up-a reform, it is surely: as. un~ 
seasonable on the other side to zrritate by the afsump- 
tion of unreasonable and ill founded privileges. 


Mrd-Lothian, ; 
Aug. 22. 1792. t Common SENsE. 


DETACHED REMARKS.. 
For the Bee. 





To receive a favour with a good’ grace, requires a 
certain greatnefs of soul, which our natural pride, 
and love of independence, render it difficult to exer- 
cise ; but that surely is an unbecoming pride, which 
makes us revolt against obligations, conferred. by- 
those we esteem, aud wifh to make happy. Kk is one 
unhappy consequence of an extensive knowledge of 
the world, to render us cautious and suspicious, and 
to check that sweet benevolence that glows. in the 
bosom of uncorrupted youth. Always believe the 
best you can of your species; but remember that 
appearances are often fallacious, and, if trusted on 
every occasion, may betray you into error, and even 
danger. 

The children of misfortune have a claim, not only 
to sympathy and relief, but to respect, because they 
are peculiarly sensible to the wounds inflicted by care- 
lefsnefs and neglect. Small favours and quiet atten- 
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tions, excite a more pleasing and tender gratitude, in: 
minds of real delicacy, than great obligations. We 

are opprefsed with a sense of the latter, and the feel- 

ing of conscious inferiority they awaken is always 

painful ; but the former is soothing to our self-love, 

without wounding our pride or generosity. 


Splendid actions are often the effect of vanity ; con-- 
stant attentions are always the offspring, either of 
friendthip or humanity. 


Console yourself with the innocence and inte-- 
grity of your heart, and trust that Jeing, who is 
not only powerful to protect, but merciful to- 
support suffering virtue, and who at last will 
eternally reward it. Often when our prospects are 
most gloomy, and our way most perplexed, that. 


unseeen hand, which directs the course of human af- 
fairs, is stretched out for our deliverance,. and .con- 
ducts our steps to safety and peace. Conscious of 
the rectitude of my- intentions, I commit the ifsue of 
my conduct to that being, whom it is my unfeigned 
desire to please, who will confirm the good resolu- 
tions he inspires, and never forsake those who trust 
in him. ‘ 

In spite of all the inconveniencies to which it-ex- 
poses its pofsefsor, a feeling heart is surely to be 
regarded as the first of heaven’s blefsings. Its very 
pains are pleasing; how exquisite then its joys! 
Other qualities are perhaps more efsential towards 
forming the character, but sensibility never fails to 
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constitute the truly amiable one. The too great:in- 
dulgence of tender feelings, however, often proves 
prejudicial to the exercise of the social virtues ; it is 
only when the former are properly regulated, that 
they become respectable, by leading to the due dis- 
charge of the latter. 

Though chearfulnefs cannot always be mantained, 
amidst the unavoidable evils of life, there is a peace 
that may be ours, even while struggling with its 
heaviest misfortunes; .a peace, the concomitant of vir- 
tue, which re/igion alone can give, and guilt only 
take away. The great foundation of this invaluable 
treasure, must be. laid in just apprehensions of the di- 
vine mature and government. If we believe, as we 
ought, that we are the offspring of a great and good 
God, who, by his éfsential attributes, is present in 
every place, directing all events, and carrying on, by 
infinite wisdom, the plan of his divine government, to 
complete perfection; if we believe that he has placed 
us here as on a theatre, where our dispositions must 
be improved, our actions displayed, and our virtues 
tried, in order to future retribution; 4f we know 
that, superadded to the feeble glimmerings of nature, 
he hath caused the glorious light of revelation to 
arise, to dispel our fears, confirm our -hope, and lead 
our desires to suitable objects; if we are afsured that 
events here, fhall prepare us to eternal felicity here- 
after,—how can we be otherwise than chearful, se- 
rene, and happy? Let us habituate our minds to the 
prospect of that fast approaching future, the awful 
importance of which will cause the heaviest of our 
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present:evils to seem light; yes, the time is coming 
when piety and benevolence fhall be rewarded with 
that felicity, which even in this world they anticipate, 
and which fhall be the portion of the truly good, 
through ages that fhall never end. 

Oh! my dear friend, how do trying situations en- 
dear to us the great truths of religion. It is religion 
which stills the violence of pafsion, and soothes the 
most turbulent to peace»; itis that which, in the dark- 
est hour of adversity, lumes and chears the soul of 
man ; it is that which proves the real dignity of our 
nature, by discovering to us our origin and desti- 
nation; it is that alone which converts the fearful 
apprehension of a mortal separation, into the con- 
firmed hope of an everlasting reunion, with those 
whom our souls hold dear. Mira. 


"FROM A CELEBRATED AUTHOR. 


Morat philosophy makes the honest man. 

Natural philosophy, the zmgenious man. 

History, the maz of experience. 

Poesy, the man of wit. 

Rhetoric, the e/oguent man. 

‘Polite learning fheds a diffusive grace and ornament 
upon all kinds of literature. 

The knowledge of the world ‘constitutes the inte/i- 
gent man. 

The study of the sacred pages forms the good man. 

‘But at these must go together to make the perfect, 
complete gentleman. 










——— 


POETRY. 














THE MOURNING MOTHER. 





For the Bee, 


F ROM heav'n's wide concave, where serenely mild 
The eye of mercy beams upon the blest, 

Look down ano'nted spirit of my child, 

Aad view the anguith of a parent’s breast. 











Yet rather turn from misery and woe, 
Thou dearest offspring of connubial love; 

Nor let a mother’s wretchednefs below, 
One moment dath thy happinefs above. 







Oh nature! thou my aching bosom arm, 

With force of soul to play my trying part; 
Thou who with magic hand hast fix’d the charm, 
That twists a child se strongly round the heart. 












Dear, lost Eliza! in thy infant years, 
When sweetnefs lisping prattled o'er its toys, 

One smile of thine would difsipate my fears, 
And fill my besom with a thousand joys. 







Thy winning softnefs and thine artlefs truth, 

The starting tears from misery have stole 5 
Supplied the buried hufband of my youth, 
The firet and last pofsefsion of my soul. 








Thou wert that all which fortun: had bestow'd, 
T’ endear this transient and unreal stage; 

To smooth life’s weary and fatiguing road, 

And chear alike infirmity and age. 








What scenes of fancied pleasure would I trace, 
Thy little race of prattlers to attend ; 

And pafs the thort remainder of my days, 

A grandchild’s parent, and a daughter's friend. 







Delusive dreams! return to glad my years 5 
O rise again in all your form so fair! 

Dejection now for happinefs appears, 

And grief array’d by solitude ani care. 








Pardon jus: heav’n!—But where the heart is torn, 
The human drop of bitternef; will ste.) 5 

Nor can we lose the privilege to mourn, 
Till we have lost we — to feel. 
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Religion come! thou sis‘er of the fkies, 
And quickly lift thy salutary rod ; 
Nor let this daring argumen: of sighs, 
Too boldly tax the justice of my God. 


©! make me, then, all-seeing pow’r, resign’d 
Thy awful fiat humbly to receive ; 

And.O! forgive the weakncis of a.miad 
Which feels as mortal, and as such must grieve. 


And you, ye dames! your soft’ning tears employ, 
You who can paint the sorrows of the blow ; 
For who that ne’er throbb’d with a mother’s joy, 
Can guefs the depth, the wildaoefs of her woe. W. W. 


eee 
EPITAPH ON LADY AB—R-—V-—Y. 


Youne, thoughtlefs, gay, unfortunately fair, 

Her pride to please, and pleasure, all het care; 

With too much kindaefs, and too little art, 

Prone to indulge the dictates of her heart ; 

Flatter’d by all, solicited, admir’d, 

By women envied, and by men desir’d; ° 

At once from all prosperity the’s torn, 

By friends deserted, of defence forlorn, t 
. Expos’d to talkers, insults, want, and scorn. 

By ev’ry-idle tongue her story told, 

The novel of the young, the lecture of the old, 

But let the'scoffer or the prude-relate, 

‘With. rigour or despight, her haplefs fate, 

Good nature still to soft compafsion wrought, 

Shall weep the ruin, whilst it owns the fault. 

For if her conduct, in some steps betray'd, 

To virtue’s rules too little rev’rence paid ; 

Yet dying still the thow'd (so dear her fame,) 

She could survive the guilt, thongh not the thame ; 

Her honour dearer than her life the prov’d, 

And dearer far than both, the man the lov’d. 


EPIGRAM. 


Mow médecin me dit souvent 
Que trop de vin me tue, 

Et me defend absolument 
De toucher les filles nues; 


Sil faut renoncer au bon vin, 
Et des brunes et des blondes, 
Adieu bon Monsieur médecin ! 
Je part pgur l'autre monde, Ff, 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRODUCTION OF NITRE. 


Few phenomena have occurred that are more unaccount- 
able than those which relate to the production of nitre 3 
and the experiments that have been made on this subject 
have afforded results extremely different, in circumstances 
that seemed to be efsentially the same. Hence it hap- 
pens that the sdme procefs which produces abundance of 
nitre in one country, will yield none at all in another, 
though conducted with equal care. 

I have never yet heard of an. attempt to account for 
this singular peculiarity. It is in general. supposed that. 
nitre is a’ fofsil production ;. that it is generated in greatest 
abundance in fat vegetable mould, which has been impreg» 
nated with animal substances; but though rich vegetable 
mould, impregnated. with animal substances, yields nitre 
on some oceasions in abundance, in other situations it: 
has been found to afford none at all: This seems to af- 
ford a satisfactory proof that animal impregnation alone is 
not the efsential.circumstance for the production of niire, 

Vegetable mould is originally generated by the decay 
ing of vegetable substances init. This position I believe: 
will not be disputed. If. so, as.there are a variety of ve- 
getables that pofsefs qualities extremely different from: 
each other, it. ought to follow that the soal which has been. 
generated by the decayed vegetables. of one kind, may be 
yery different, in. certain respects, from the soil that has: 
been produced by the decomposition: of vegetabies of an- 
ether clafs, though they. may be both equally capable of. 
rearing the common kinds of plants that grow in Europe.. 
Two soils, therefore, may be equally rich, considered as. 
to their vegetative power, which are extremely dilsimilar: 
in other respects. ’ 
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On this principle I think it is pofsible to account for 
the phenomenon already remarked. Nitre may be pro- 
duced by the decaying of certain plants, and’ not by 
others. Some light is thrown upon this subject by the 
ollowing remarks and experiments, publifhed in the 
fourth volume. of the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences and Belles Lettres, of Brufsels, by M. Van 
Bochaute. 

* It is well known,’ he observes, ‘ that dorrage, dus 
glofs, parietaria, and sunflower,‘éften contain a good deal 
of saltpetre ; but this is afforded in still greater quantities 
by several kinds of ception,» as appears by the follow-- 
ing experiments : 

‘Two years ago,’ says he, ‘I made the analysis of a: 
plant of the clafs pentandria, order digynia, which is called 
by some chenopedium ambrosioides Mexicanum, and by 
others botrys ambrosioides Mexicanum. Having visited the 
extract made from it in the be/neum marie, some days af- 
terwards, we were surprised to find the surface of that 
extract altogether covered with oblong chrystals, which 
upon examination with a glafs, we found to be prismatic, 
like that of the best saltpetre. They detonated when thrown 
upon a burning coal, and fused. We put some of the ex- 
tract upon a red hot fhovel; it detonated and fused also, 
leaving behind it a good deal of fixed vegetable alkali. 
We even went farther: we put some of the dried plant 
upon the same fhovel ; it fused and detonated also. We 
triéd in the same manner the 4otrys ambroswides vulgaris, 
and this plant fused and detonated the same as the Mexz- 
ana. In fine, we procured the same plant from different 
apothecaries, they all fused and detonated equally with 
the ether. From hence, adds he, we have coneluded, 

that these two plants are very nitriferous; and that their 
conomy is a natyral nitrerie, (nits ¢ work.) This, says 
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he, is the more certain, as the 4otrys vulgaris is known ta 
grow for ordinary, upon a dry sandy soil, which does not 
appear to contain saltpetre.’ 

The author recommends: these plants to the attention of 
chemists, as deserving farther investigation. It is expe- 
rience alone that can ascertain whether these: plants could 
be cultivated with profit only for this- purpase. 

In the mean while 1 cannot help thinking it natural to 
eonclude, that if these plants had long been suffered to be 
decomposed in the soil, the mould might. thus- become im- 
pregnated with saltpetre, from which it may be extracted 
by a proper procefs, 


INTELLIGENCE mage? RTS, AND AGRICULTURE: 


Sheep of Colchis. 
Coronet Foireaton, so well known for his active exertions 
in the military line in India, has, for some time past, be- 
come a peaceful citizen, applying his active talents to the 
improvement of agriculture and manufactures. About 
two years ago, he imported from. Colchis that breed of 
fheep so long famed in story for their fleece. It appears 
from his experience that. this fleece is more to be valued 
on account of the guantity than. the quality of the wool. 
It is of the long combing sort. ‘The animals themselves 
are strong made and hardy. Their lambs in particular 
are fouad co thrive better, and to fatten more easily, than 
those of any other breed with which he had. an opportu- 
nity of comparing them. 
New improvement in the tron manufacture. 

He has also discovered an improvement in the procefs 
of smelting ‘iron, that promises to prove highly beneficial 
to that manufacture in this country. Its effects are, that 
it will considerably diminifh the quantity of fuel consu- 
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med in that operation, and consequently lower the ex~- 
pence of thet. procefs, the iron coming from the furnace: 
equally pure after one smelting, as it can be made by the 
operations now in use, by being smelted twice at least.. 
There is also reason to believe that the iron will be ren, 
dered thus softer and more malleable than it now is; as:it 
is well known that metals in general. are rendered more 
brittle the oftener they are fused. The particulars of 
this procefs will be communicated to the public as soon as. 
the Editor fhall be authorised to.do so. 
————————— SSE Ss 
NOTICES OF IMPROVEMENTS NOW GOING ON IN INDIA. 
‘Fur views of Dr Anderson, and the way in which he 
promotes improvements in- India, are beautifully illustrated’ 
by the following letters. 
————_ ; 
From John Braithwaite, to. Dr James Anderson, physician: 
general, Madras. 





Dean Sia, 

I return you many thanks for the communication of 
your farther correspondence in relation to the silk businefs,. 
I think it promises fair; and were we once clea? of war. 
and famine, I think would certainly succeed. 

The times have been, and are against it. We have not: 
hands at present sufficient for agriculture ; the half of these: 
sircars are a desert waste, and in some measure owing. 
to the great manufacture of cloth, which, in proportion. 
to the population of the country, takes too. many hands. 
from agriculture. : 

I believe the first great object. to attend to in-all: couns 
tries, is to procure abundance of food at. a cheap rate, . 
which soon creates abundance of people,. and when you: 
have abundance of food, and a superabundance of people, 
then is the time to set on foot, and encourage manufac- 
tures; but I fear in the present state of these countries, 
let the industry of individuals be what it: may, no new. 
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‘manufacture can be succefsfully establifhed ; but, on the 
contrary, those so long since establilhed, must decline.: 
i am, Ge. 

Feb. 19. 1792+ 

EEE 
From James Anderson, to Colonel Braithwaite, merges 
the troops north of the Kisina. 

Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter of the roth instant, and it. 
is with pleasure | acknowledge the receipt of sentiments 
so conformable to my own, in as far as the arts, agriculture, 
and commerce, justly balanced, are necefsary for the mul« 
tiplication of.our species ; but you know me better than 
to suppose I have much expectation of introducing im- 
provements, which, from me, can only be received as spe- 
culations, in the present distrefsful situation of the coun- 
try. 

On the contrary, when you observe the opening’ of the 
businefs of cultivating silk, under the circumstances of war, 
you will acquit me of establifhing a new culture under the 
circumstances of famine, because I have taken care to- 
make allowances for such serious impediments. 

The whole amounts to this, that as we have only a 
certain time to figure on the stage, it occurred that if I 
did not employ the present moment, the future might es- 
cape my powers; and thinking I had something to say, 
that at some future period might be converted to utility, I 
have ventured to engage in the service of posterity. 

In this view of being useful, I thall embrace every oppor- 
‘tunity of distributing nopals for the purposes I have mentian- 
ed to government ; and knowing that you pofsefs the same 
laudab fe le disposition, you will not be surprised that I send 
you some by every tappal for your garden, and the silk 
when you are better able to receive it. Iam, Gc. t 

Fort St. George, Feb. 26. 1792. 


——E=E==_—_ 
From Yames Anderson to Nathaniel Webb esq. 
Dear Sir, 
As I understood there was a famine in your circar, I did 
not presume to trouble you with the eggs of silk worms 
an the late cold season, when they might have been safely 
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conveyed to even a greater distance, under cover of a 
letter; for it is needlefs to suppose that they are bruised 
when we every day see those eggs that get addled, from 
any cause whatever, soon flatten and collapse, without any 
external prefsure. 

‘I know thatthere are mulberry ‘trees enough in your. 
district to supply leaves for a large investment of silk, 
‘but the distrefs of the inhabitants I am truly sensible 
must have involved ‘you in.an infinite deal of trouble and 
anxiety. 

I will only observe that nothing appears to me so well 
calculated to obviate the frequent repetition of such 
weighty calamities as a diversity.of employment for the 
lower:clafses of the people. 

No real attempts having ever been made to better the 
natives ; and their whole subsistence consisting of grain, 
which can only be raised by rain happening to fall at cer- 
tain stated seasons, it is obvious that if we can ‘enable 
them, by the circulation of cath, which must attend the 
culture of silk, to purchase grain from other countries when 
their own-crop fails, we fhall render au efsential service to 
the human race here. 

I will not farther obtrude on your cares, than to tell 
you, that whenever you are sufficiently disengaged, Mr 
Binny, or Mr Roxburgh, will supply you with eggs; or, 
which is much nearer you, Mr Haliburton at Vizagapatnam, 
to whom I mean to forward some in a few days; and your 
establifhing the Bungalo will at least save adozen children 
from being starved. I am, Ge. 

Fort St. George, Feb. 15. 1792. 


From Robert Andrews to James Anderson-esg. 

-Dear Sir, 
T wave been favoured with your letter, forwarding a supply 
-of silk worm eggs, for which I beg you to accept my 
thanks ; my family have encreased much, and continue to 
multiply*very fast. 

The late heavy rains, however, have caused the death 
of'many hundred worms, which I conceive may proceed 
im some degree from the dampnefs of the walls of the 
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house, which are made of mud, in which the worms are 
kept. 

I am yet very unsuccefsful in the businefs of winding 
off the silk, although I;have lately acquired, a third person 
who was exprefsly sent,as he says, by Tippoo to Bengal, 
to perfect himself’ in this branch of the businefs. He says 
the silk is of a much slighter texture than that which he 
has been used to wind off, either in Bengal, or the Mysore 
country, and the silk weavers who have attended two or 
three generations of the worms, under me, observe, that the 
silk first produced by the worms was much stronger than 
that which.they now yield, 

. Ifin your power to instruct me in this very material 
point, I fhall esteem myself much obliged, for without it 
my Zeal.in the farther prosecution of the businefs will be 
much damped. I remain, d’e. 

+ Tritebinopoly, Nov. 29-1791. 


—_s—— 
From Dr James Anderson io Robert Andrews, esq. 

Sir, ; . 

Ir will be a wretched businefs indeed, if, after having done 
90 mech, your zeal thould slacken on the observance of a 
circumstance which all the world knows, that the silk worm 
as injured by damp and wet. 

In Europe there is byt one crop a-year, and.you see by 
Mr Glafs’s letter they have only three good crops in Ben- 
gal; yet here, the climate is so much more favourable be- 
tween 70 and 100 degrees of heat, that the worms pals 
through seven or eight evolutions, and yield more good 
crops than in either of those countries. 

The silk of my last breed.on the setting in of the rains, 
-was like yours, much worse than ever I hadseen it ; never- 
thelefs I made the boys wind it off as well as they could, 
and the silk weaver has twisted it into excellent thread, of 
which I am making a purse. 

It is.not only the damp and wet, but a:foul air is like- 
wise generated thereby, which kills the worms; and, as they 
‘decline in health, the quality of the silk is affected. How- 
ever, although the rains have contiaued in a more violent 
degree than has been known for many years bypast, by 
directing a greater attention to the neataefs and. citing 
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of the house in which they are, although likewise walled 
with mud, my present breed are perfectly healthy, and 
now spinning the most beautiful cocoons; I therefore trust 
that you will not be discouraged, but depend on a zeal 
and attention like yours, being crowned with uncommon 
succefs, 

I have found nets to thift the worms from their litter, 
very convenient and useful, as it is only necefsary to lay 
the net upon the worms, and frefh leaves upon the net; 
~and as soon as they have fastened on the leaves, to remove 
‘them with the net to a clean bafket. 

In this way one person will do more, in clearing the worms 
from litter, and with greater ease, than twenty could, be- 
fore the nets came into use. I am, Ge. 

Fort St George, Dec. 1791. 





Dr Yames Anderson, to 0 the honourable Sir Charles Oakeley, 
bart. acting governor, and council, Madras, 

Hownovraste Strs, 

Tuat you may not be insensible to the close attention 
so delicate a matter as the establifhment of a silk manu- 
facture requires, I have the honour to inclose a lettet from 
Mr Andrews at Tritchinopoly, with my answer 

I have likewise the pleasure to tell you, that captain 
Mackay at Arnee, is winding silk on a reel, which I sent 
him by a native who can use it,—and understand: that 
‘Captain Flint still preserves the breed of worms which 
I sent Mr Anderson at Tiagar, as before stated. 

The eggs distributed during the late hot season have 
hatched at several stations, as far as Palamcotta to the 
south, and Ganjam to the north, but lost again for want 
ef accommodation. 

* You will see by Mr Andrews’ letter, that mud walls 

gte affected by rain; but I have devised a method which 
suits the nature of the worms in this climate all seasons 
of the year, and of the most easy construction, being no 
other than an extensive roof, supported on pillars, and 
walled round with bamboo matting, which is sufficient to 
break the force of high winds, without preventing the pe 
sage and circulation of air. 
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A_bungalo of this sort, in my garden, seventy feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth, is now employed with every 
advantage ; and contains a complete establiflimemt, as I 
have placed in it an upper servant, with a dozen children 
under his direction, a. schoolmaster to teach the chil- 
dren to read, write, and keep accounts, and a silk. wea- 
ver. 

Some of the children are not more. than three years old, 
and yet they feed the worms, and remove them from their 
fitter, with the utmost’ care and attention,—so prevalent 
is the force of imitation on innocent minds. 

The businefs of managing. the worms, and winding the 
silk, requires no farther attention from me; as the latter 
is so well executed, that the silk weaver has reeled it off 
again, on bobbins, and spun it into thread. 

I therefore recommend that you cause a similar lodge- 
ment to be erected, and-a similar establifhment made, at 
every one of the mulberry plantations, although I am 
sorry to observe a total neglect of the wells of water, 
the attention to which I so earnestly recommended. 

I am, &e.. 
Fort St: George, Dec. 6. 1791. 


To be continued occasionally. 
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A PLAN FOR RELIEF OF THE INDIGENT BLIND. 


The following plan for affording relief to a numerous clafs of men; who 
are incapable of earning their bread in the common way, seems to be so 
well calculated for effecting the objects: in view, that the Editor most 
chearfully lends his. aid to reader. it as generall, known-as pofsible 3, 
and begs leave to recommend. it to his benevolent readers as an object 
highly, meriting their attention. Any hints tendiag to render the plan 
scill more perfect, will be thankfully received. 


Or all the objects: which daily call for the exercise of 
compafsion, there are none more deserving of it than the 
indigent blind. Their uncomfortable situation being the 
immediate hand of God, is the more entitled to pity.. Cam 
we conceive a reasonable creature in more deplorable cir-- 
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cumstances than to live in constant darknefs; to want 
daily bread; to have no friend to give them lodging or 
support ; and to be obliged to have recourse to begging 
for the mere necefsaries of life ?, Can those who enjoy the 
inestimable blefsings of sight, reflect for a moment on 
such a forlorn condition, and not have their gratitude 
awakened, and all their tender feelings excited ? Can any 
thing pofsibly be done, to alleviate the affliction of those 
of their fellow creatures who are deprived of sight ; and: 
who would not be happy to contribute towards it? Must 
it not be the most sublime pleasure which the mind caty 
feel, to administer to the comfort of so unfortunate a clafs. 
of the human species? Institutions have been set on foot 
in different places, both at home’ and. abroad, for the re- 
lief of the mvprcenT BLIND; and it is proposed to establith. 
something of the same kind in the city of Edinburgh, 
which, it is not doubted, will meet with universal appro- 
bation, and to which numbers only with for an opportuni-- 
ty to contribute. 

Three objects are to be aimed at in affording relief to: 
the poor blind: 1s¢, to furnifh them with some employ- 
ment which may prevent them from being aburden to sociey : 
2dly, that the employment be such, as gently to engage 
the mind, without fatiguing it, and by diverting their at- 
tention, to make them lefs a burden to themselves: and, 
3dly, that they be taught the principles of the Christian 
religion, which are so nobly adapted to afford consolation 
under their hard lot, and to render them easy and con- 
tented. 

To answer these benevolent. views, it is. proposed to 
open a school for instructing the blind in music, if they 
fhall be found capable of learning it ; and for teaching all 
of them the art of making whips, or some branch of the 
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cotton or linen manufactory, and instructing them im the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. 

As many may be disqualified, by age and infirmity, 
from learning any of these arts, and are incapable of doing 
any thing for their subsistence, it is proposed to afford 
them some pecuniary aid; in the distribution of which, 
particular attention will be paid to the moral character of 
the objects. ; 

As soon as a fund cam be raised, an advertisement 
fhall be inserted in the newspapers, to call the indigent 
blind of this city and suburbs together, and afk which of 
them will accept the offer; and to distribute them into 
clafses of learners of music, learners of mechanic arts,. 
and such as are disqualified for any art. 

That several rooms be engaged, one for the blind to be 
instructed in music, and the rest for those who are taught 
the other arts. 

« That those be selected who are likely to learn music¢, 
in such a degree as to earn their bread by it, or to teach 
others. 

That spinets and fiddles be hired, during one quarter, 
fnr the blind to practise in their own houses, and 2 piand 
forte be procured for the room in which they are taught : 
after the first quarter, that spinets and fiddles be purcha- 
sed for as many as are found capable of making proficien- 
cy, to be lent them till they have learnt their art, and 
then to be given them. 

That when they are thoroughly instructed in music, 
and begin to gain a livelihood by it, it is proposed to give 
them a suit of clothes, and decent linen. 

That some person who lives in family with the blind 
be taiight ‘to read and write musie. 





’ 
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That the masters who are so generous as to offer their 
labour gratis, be paid something for their trouble ;. and it 
is to be hoped that that pay will increase, when the good 
effects of the institution are seem. 

That the musical pupils be likewise taught some me- 
chanical employment, as an agreeable variety, and that 
they may earn something during the time they are learn- 
ing music. 

That all the blind be taught church music who are 
capable of it ; and it is proposed. to have a sermon annu- 
ally for the support of the charity, when. the blind musi- 
cians and. singers will display to their benefactors, their- 
musical proficiency. 

That the blind be supplied with work. by the managers 
of the institution ; who are to pay to each artificer the 
whole gains arising, from his labour. 

That the most diligent receive rewards as an encourages 
ment, such as clothes, dc. 

That. prayers be composed for the. use of the blind, 
adapted to their peculiar situation; and that they be 
taught. these prayers, and other duties, every Saturday : 
that seats be provided. for them, in one of the: churches, 
where they may attend divine worfhip. 

That after learning their trades for six months, the blind’ 
be incorporated. into a society, each of whom is to con- 
tribute twopence weekly from his gains, as a provision for 
himself in old age or sicknefs ; that. he. may, when. sixty 
years.old, or disabled by disease, receive three or four 
fhillings weekly, as the afsociation. box will afford. By 
an example of this kind, it is hoped that those lazy sloth- 
£.l poor, who enjoy the sense of seeing, and yet choose 
tolive meanly oncommon alms, will be covered with 
fhame, and excited to industry.. 
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That an annual report be made of the expenditure of 
the money, and the good effected during the year; and 
«when the imstitution is establifhed, that their proceedings 
‘be publifhed. 

That the money collected be laid out on proper secu- 
rity, and trustees appointed for the management of it. 

This establifhment is intended for relief to the young- 
est of the blind, as soon as they can learn music, which 
perhaps may be at nine or ten years of age ;—to the 
middle :aged, by teaching them some art by which to en- 
tertain their minds, and to gain an honest living ;—and 
to the old, whe are unable to learn any thing, by afford- 
ing them some afsistance in clothes and money. One 
great object of the institution is to attend to the morals 
of the blind of all ages, especially the young, 

Of late, an institution of this kind has been founded at 
Liverpool, where forty-three blind poor, of both sexes, 
have been engaged in different branches of manufactures, 
and earn, weekly, from 3s. to 6s. each. They appear 
very happy in this new method of spending their time. 
Eight are employed in making hunting, jockey, and ladies 
whips, which are sold forthe benefit ofthe charity : thir- 
teen blind women spin linen yarn, and reel it; another, 
totally blind from infancy, cuts out the cloth into fhirts, 
fheets, and sacks, and makes it up; four blind girls and a 
boy learn to play upon the harpsichord ; two make woollen 
mops ; eight old people pick oakhum for caulking thips ; 
six make bafkets and hampers, and cover bottles for ex- 
portation-; and two make rope bears. Thus a clafs of 
our fellow-creatures, who were burdensome to their friends 
or the public, and unhappy because unemployed, are ren- 
dered useful members of society, and made happy in them- 
selves, by being relieved from extreme poverty; and 
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«what is worse than poyerty, that Janguor and wearinefs of 
life, which must infest minds that are vacant, or em- 
ployed only in brooding over their own misfortunes, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T xx observations of Timothy Tl underproof are received, and fhall appear 
as sven as Convenient. 

The interesting communication by W.W.is came to hand, and hall 
have a place in due course. If the auth r could supply the date of ghe 
letter, and the name ef the place whee written, it would render it still 
more valuable, The other paper fhall be sent as desired, with some pri« 
vate notices concerning it. 

The Editor regrets that the elaborate performance with the signaturé 
Antipbon does net suit -hig miscellany: It will be left at the Office dll 
called for. 

Rusticus is rather too harfh in some of his exprefsions. His efsay pof; 
sefses merit; and-if put into a more engaging drefs it hall have a place. 

The spirited letter of W. S- thould certainly have had a place very 
early, were not the Editor determined to aveid altercation and long d's- 
putes. He agrees.entirely with the writer, in thinking thatit is prema 
ture to form a judgement, at present, as to the events to which his letter 
relates, It will be time enogh to decide on the tendencf of the measures 
Mow going forward after these troubles fhall subside, when some light may 
clear up the chaetic mafs which is in such high ag'ration at present, At 
that time, or on any other subject, the Editor will be glad of this gentle- 
man’s correspondence. 

The verses by Marina are too defective in their present drefs for publi- 
cation. Why did not the friend of this yourg writer revise the lines, 
which are noi destitute of merit, before they were sent away? 

The Editor is much obliged to a Shoemaker for his oblig'ng verses ; but 
they are too h'ghly complimentary for publication. 

The lines by Zachary Boyd are received, That kind of burlesque docs 
ot suit the views of the Edit>r, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCADIA AT ROME. 


By ABBE TOURNER. 


Continued from vol. x. p. 200. 


Iw the republic of Arcadia, as in every other esta- 
blifhment calculated for the regulation ofhuman affairs, 
experience discovered defects that were not foreseen. 
Great care had been taken to render the laws of Ar- 
cadia as simple and perfect as pofsible ; and it was 
hoped they would have tended to preserve unanimity 
among the thepherds for along time; but this was 
soon found to be impofsible. As the progrefs of 
this society exhibits, in miniature, a very exact pic- 
ture of what may be expected to occur in every other 
undertaking of the same sort, in which regulations, 
at first simple and easy, become complicated and diffi- 
cult of execution, it will not prove unentertaining 
to trace it step by step, with a careful discrimination 


of circumstances. 
VOL. Xi L 
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In virtue of the first law, every Arcadian has a 
right to bring his complaints before the general af- 
sembly ; but to avoid tumults it was agreed, that 
the complaint fhould be givea in first to the 
custode, who was obliged to read it in the general af- 
sembly, although it fhould contain things against 
himself. All anonymous papers are rejected; only 
those are minded which are signed by the recurrent 
himself, and if the affair be of consequence; thiags of 
small importance are verbally received by the custode. 
However, as it did happen sometimes that indivi- 
duals carried complaints, and had recourse to the 
ccinmunity, without pafsing through the channel 
of the custode, disputes hence have arisen ; and often 
the meeting broke up without any other conclusion, 
but the alienation of their former reciprocal affec- 
tion. 

The choice of a custode, mentioned in the second 
law, has several times given rise to disputes. Some 
pretended that at the end of each olympiad a new 
custode fhould be created, and that he might be re- 
moved even before the clympiad was out. The au- 
thority of the custode has been likewise contested ; 
he being sometimes accused of being too arbitrary, 
at other times too negligent, at others too ambitious. 
The constant practice has been that the custode is 
obliged at the end of the olympiad to lay down his 
employment, consign the seal of the afsembly, and 
the keys of the Bosco Parrasio to the oldest of the Ar- 
cadians then present, and divest himself of all autho- 
rity, until, by secret ballot, it fhall appear whether 
the same custode is to be chosen again or .emoved. 
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But the greatest blow the tranquillity of Arcadia 
ever had, was on account of the interpretation of the 
third law, in regard to the election of the colleagues, 
At the beginning of the institution of the Arcadia, 
the custos alone regulated all the businels of the af- 
sembly ; the number of the Arcadians increasing he 
called for aa afsistant, and the community decreed 
he might depute two sotto custo /i at his pleasure. 
But even these two not being sufficient to undergo 
the trouble of giving intimation to the fhepherds, or 
of going about to collect their opinions for the regue. 
lation of such businefs as might daily occur, the ge- 
neral meetings not being at that time very frequent, 
the custode was authorised to clioose twelve of the 
most steady and most experienced Arcadians, to be 
changed every year, under the name of vice custodi ; 
each of which was to direé& a certain number of Arca- 
dians, who, divided as it were into centurie, depended 
on the regulations of their centurion. <A pro custode 
was besides added to the custode, who might afsist 
him in his daily labours, act for him, and represent 
him in case of illnefs, absence, or any other urgency 
that might hinder him from attending to his employ- 
ment. It was afterwards thought fit to subrc,ate: 
the colleagues to the vice custodi, which latter title 
was bestowed upon the person who presided over 
any of the colonies. Ufesibeo, strictly to adhere 
to the letter of the law, ia orbem eligito, &c. took six. 
of the vice custodi of that year to act as old colleagues, 
and named six new ones. It had been thus practised. 
for four olympiads, when. in the year 1711, on the 
15th of June, after the publication of the new six col~ 
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leagues, Exdibio Brenteatico{ Paolo Rolli*, ayoung maw 
of great vivacity, who had acquired much fame both in 
the public rehearsals, and in singing poetical composi- 
tions extempore, rose up against the custode, pretend- 
ing he had not fulfilled the law, because amongst the 
six new colleagues, some had been named who had 
held that employment before. The complaint was 
neglected at first, as inconsistent with the consue- 
tude; but Eu/zbio insisting, and a strong party form- 
ing in his favour; in order to adhere to what is or- 
dered in the sanction of the laws, the opinion was 
afked of three experienced Arcadians, for the purpose 
of directing the general afsembly to a more certaia 
determination. These were Opico Erimantéo, (Gra~ 


* Paolo Relli a few years after left Rome. A.cardjnal who. was his 
friend, sent to invite him to drink chocolate with him one morning; af- 
ter tatking of several things, the cardinal began: to persuade Ro/fi that he 
fhould change air on account of his health. The poet was much surprie 
sed at this discourse, and much more aa the cardinal’s insisting on h's 
going to another country for the benefit of the air, as he never had enjoy- 
ed better health. However, considering that the cardinal belonged to 
the Inguisition, and that his conscience reproached him for having uttered 
with imprudence, some free propositions in regard to religion, Rolli took 
the hint that his good friend had withed to give him, without revealing the 
inviolable secret of the Inquisition, immediately left Rome, and came 

ve>to Ergland, where he was perhaps the first man of ittters that unders 
took teaching Italian, and, if I were to except Vincenzo Martinelli, per» 
haps, I m‘ght almost say the last. While in England Rolli made an 
elegant translation of Milton's Paradise lost into Italian blenk verse. 

I am no strarger to the fame that Barretri has acquired among a few; 
but I am not, because of this, disposed to alter’ the above opinion. For 
this sufficient reasons, might te afsigned, were the subject deemed wor- 
thy of the attention of the reader; or were it not an ungracious tafk to 
point out the faults of any one. From ihese considerations I forbear to 
enlarge, though to have s..id iefs, I fhould have thought, would be blame- 


abie. 
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vina) Corsildo Alfejo, (Avvocate Aatonio Colloretti, } 
and Mirtilo Dianidio, (Dr Pier Facopo Martello, } 
who gave their opinion in favour of the plaintiffs ; 
however, the general afsembly having examined the 
reasons on both sides rejected this opinion, and order- 
ed, that what had been customary fhould be observed. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the desire, in some, 
of being distinguifhed by the rank of colleague, was. 
the cause of this tumult, and of the schism that fole 
lowed ; and A/fesibeo took great pains to make it ap- 
pear so in the narration he has introduced of it in 
his work, Stato della Bastlica di S. Maria in Cosme- 
din, &c.; but these disturbances are to be traced 
from an entirely different source. 

Alfesibeo, with the approbation of the general af-. 
sembly, having compiled the laws, which were put 
into Latin by Opica, the commuifsion was given to . 
the latter to prepare a Latin oration to be repeated 
on the occasion of the promulgation of the laws. He 
could not avoid {hewing it to the custode, who thought 
that Opico had made use of some exprefsions, which 
seemed to import that he not only was. the author of 
the Latin version, but likewise of the compilation of 
the laws. It was therefore read in the general af. 
sembly, who ordered several corrections, which 
Opico promised to fulfil; but when the day came 
for the promulgation of the laws, he repeated it with- 
out any of the proposed alterations. This behavi- 
our of Opice displeased not only the custode, but the 
greatest part of the Arcadians. The misunderstand. 
ing increased, when a few days after, Opico distribu. 
ted his Latin Opuseu/a, amongst which were the laws 
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of Arcadia, followed by the oration, with the title, 
‘ ¥. Vincentii Gravinae, inter Arcades Opici Eryman- 
thaet, pro legibus Arcadum oratio ;’ which he several 
times reprinted without ever changing any thing, as if 
it had been admitted by the afsembly. In consequence 
ef such proceedings the college newly instituted 
called Opico to give an account, who not being able 
to deny any circumstance that was laid to his charge, 
promised to make a new edition of the oration, to 
which he was to prefix a declaration that the laws 
were not his production, and that he only drefsed 
them in the Latin garb. This declaration was pre- 
sented by him, and is still to be seen in the serbat ojo 
or fegister office of Arcadia. The custode and the 
college were satisfied with the readinefs of Opico ; 
but whether it was involuntary neglect or determi- 
ned contumacy, it seemed he never more thought of 
it; moreover, whenever he talked of the laws of Ar- 
cadia with his friends, he always hinted his being the 
author of them, and he explicitly says it in a letter 
to Orildo Berenteatico, (Marchese Scipione Maffei.) 
These disagreements, by little and little, alienated. 
the minds of Opico and Alfesibeo, so that there was 
not any longer between them the former cordiality. 
It may be added to all this, that the authority of cus- 
tode having increased, so as to have become in the 
opinion of several a reputable place, many began to 
aim at it; nor was every one pleased that - /fesibeo, 
by repeated elections, fhould be a perpetual custode. 
Opico, who wes indeed a man of greater knowledge 
and parts than the most in his time, invited to his 
house a band of young men of great brilliancy 
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of genius, and ardour for study, who gave very pro- 
mising hopes, of becoming, one day, by his instiuc- 


tions, great luminaries of literature ; so that several 
of the Arcadiuns, of a more mature age, delighted to 
meet with them in Opico’s habitation; and to encou- 
rage them more, had them, by little and little, recei- 
ved amongst the Arcadian fhepherds, until their num- 
ber increased so much as to begin to give suspicion 
to the custode, and make him very jealous and aticn- 
tive. Hence he took care to keep out of the number 
ef the colleagues those young men of Opico’s baud ; 
and hence the opportunity was taken for the com- 
plaint by Rod/, coloured with an apparent zeai for 
the observance of the laws. 

Tle general afsembly decided in favour of the con- 
suetude, and 4/fesibeo’s party triumphed in that day, 
which kept in suspence the greatest part of Rome. 
The reclaimants were received and iavoured by 
Aquilio Naviano, (Don Livio Odescalebi, duke of 
Bracciano, Wc.) who made to them a donation of a 
garden, out of the Porta Flaminia or del Popolo, 
where, after having chosen Aguifio for their perpe- 
tual custode, they pretended to constitute the true 
Arcadia, and continued to act in all respects as ar- 
cadians. The two parties went to law. The greatest 
number of the Arcadians were unanimous, and coa- 
stant ia difsenting from the schism ; and, excepting 
very few, who chose to remain indifferent, all the 
others decared, in writing, their fidelity to dreadia, 
and perpetua! war to the schism ; the colonies espe- 
cially fhewed their particular zeal, many of which 
had been stron_.y soliicited by the schismatics. 
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‘The law suit lasted three years, when Aguitio died, 
and the schismatics finding they were very near lo~ 
‘sing their cause in the court, made a legal re 
nunciation of the suit, and pretensions ; and laying 
aside the name of Arcadia nuova, they afsembled un- 
der the name of Academia Quirina, in the gallery of 
‘cardinal Lorenzo Corsini, who was afterwards pope 


‘Clement xt. by whose influence they had given up 


their pretensions. Thus Arcadia recovered its tran- 


quillity which has ever after been undisturbed. 

I must observe to you, that the unanimity of the 
Arcadians has always been insurmountable in invio- 
Jably observing that part of the law which hinders 
the Arcadians from having a patron; for when rete 
Melléo (John v. king of Portugal) was acclamated, 
he sent a present of four thousand crowns to the Ar- 


cadia, and an offer to be their patron ; they received 
the present, which was employed in buying the pre- 
sent place where the Bosco Parrasio exists, but they 
made the royal fhepherd understand it was against 
the laws of Arcadia to have a patron. 

It has not been pofsible to observe the tenth law 
as strictly as it was intended, on account of the great 
number of the Arcadian fhepherds, for whom there 
could not be kept a fixed number of lands, which, 
on the contrary, have been increased, and the deno- 
rainations taken not only from the country of Arca- 
dia, and the neighbouring provinces, but this ima- 
ginary dominion has been extended to all those coun- 
tries that have belonged to the Greeks, even at the 
time of the Macedonian empire under Philip, Alex- 
ander, and their succefsors. 

To be concluded in anotker article, 
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HINTS RESPECTING THE GENERATION 
OF CERT (e”* OF FISHES. 


Respectfully addrefied to ‘the readers of the Bee in India, 
for farther elucidaiton. 

Few objects can be more interesting to man than the 
history of nature ; and in that department, one of the 
most curious of its branches is that which respects the 
generation of animals, and the circumstances that 
tend to accelerate the growth, or fhorten the natural 
period of existence of animated beings. 

That there are many modes of generation which 
are unknown to us, and which differ very much from 
that with which we are best acquainted, I have no 
sort of doubt, as well as-of fhortening or protracting 
the usual existence of animate beings. The procrea- 
tion of polypi, of earth worms, and of some kinds of 
serpents, are examples of the former ; and the preser- 
vation of snails alive for many years, during which 
time their vital powers have been entirely suspend- 
ed, affords a striking example of the latter. 

But an anomalous case respecting the generation 
of certain kinds of fifhes, which has been reported to 
me by various persons who have been in India, has 
appeared t@lme so contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature, that, without disputing the facts, I choose to 
suspend my belief in them, till I fhall have such au- 
thority as fhall remove all kind of scepticism on that 
head. It is with that view I take this mode of ap- 
plying to the readers of the Bee in India, for farther 
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elucidations respecting this very curious subject; 
and with that view I fhall state plainly the facts that 
have been reported to me concerning it. 

About four years ago I was told by a gentleman, 
who had not himself been in India, that, at Bombay, 
he had been afsured by several persons who had 
lived there a considerable time, that no sooner 
did the rainy season set in, so as to form pools of 
water in hollow places, which had been for many 
months quite dry, than the natives used to go out 
and catch great quantities of a certain kind, or kinds, 
(I cannot be positive) of fifhes, which were eat by all 
the people with great avidity. They all afsured 

_ him this was a fact universally there known; they 
afserted that these fifhes were found in every 
pool of water, most of which had no sort of com- 
munication with river water or overflowing tanks, 
but had been formed entirely by rain that had fallen 
from the clouds. 

This appeared to me so romantic a story that I did 
not venture to mention it to any person for a 
long while ; nor did I even think it afforded founda- 
tion sufficient for troubling any of my correspondents 
in India about the matter. 

At length I ventured to mention the subject to a 
gentleman who had been some years iggdndia, as a 
wonderful story I had heard, but to wit@W I attach- 
ed no degree of credit ; and to my no small surprise 
he afsured me the fact was so,—said he had often eat- 
en of the fifh himself; and described them as being 
a small fith, very like the European minnow, but 
different from it in some respects: he said they 
were caught in vast quantities, not only on the island 
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ef Bombay, but every where on tie Malabar coast, 
in the same manner. 

Encouraged by this.circumstance, T ventured soon 
afterwards to afk at a gentleman who had resided in 
India for nearly twenty years, in the medical line, if 
ever he had heard of a fact of this nature. He told 
me it was perfectly true. That in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, he had often seen the blacks go out, 
in a day or twoafter the rains had commenced,.to the 
adjoining fields, now full of pools of water, to catch 
fifh in them, and that they always returned with 
abundance. That he had often eaten of these fith, 
which were very good. He described them asa 
fhort flat kind of fith, not of the nature of a flounder, 
but rather resembling a John Dorie, having the thin 
edges, not the flat side, above and below when swim- 
ming. Since then, I have conversed. with two other 
gentlemen from India, who talk of this as of a thing 
universally known, though they never had particu- 
larly investigated the question. 

These concurring testimonies, though not suffi- 
ciently precise to afford satisfaction, seemed to me 
sufficient data for instituting an inquiry respecting 
this extraordinary phenomenon. I suspect there must 
be some inaccuracy or exaggeration, which, if fully 
explained, might serve to abate something of the 
marvellous of this account; and I own I fhould be 
very glad to have the matter so stated as to have pre- 
cise ideas on the subject. 

Though all the persons above named’ agreed. re- 
specting the fact of filh being actually caught in pools. 
of rain water, in a few days, at the most, after the: 
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rain began to fall, and of such a size as to be fit fur 
the use of man, they differed as to the kind af 
fifhes caught, though each of them seemed to know of 
only one sort. ‘The first said it was a long and small 
fith, though not of the nature of an eel, yet approach- 
ing towards itin fhape. The other two described 
them as above, and the others had not paid-such par- 
ticular attention to them as.to be able to speak with 
any degree of certainty. This, and other circum- 
.stances, convinced me that none of the gentlemen had 
remarked this phenomenon with the precision of na- 
turalists. None of them even seemed to know if the 
fith thus caught were to be found in that country at 
other times ia the tanks or rivers ; or if they were 
caught only in the particular situation above de- 
scribed, though they all seemed inclined to be of this 
last opinion, as they never remembered’ to have seen 
them at any other season. An inquirer is often suh- 
jected to. great inconveniencies from the inaccuracy 
of the observers who furnifh him with information. 
They were all, however, quite positive that these 
fithes were found.in abundance, in pools that were 
formed entirely of rata water, without any communi. 
cation with tatks or rivers. If this fact fhould be 
clearly proved, it would open-up a field for cu- 
rious speculation to the naturalist. Even on the sup- 
position that the kinds of fith thus caught were found 
in Indian tanks or rivers, the elevating the spawn of 
- such fith into the air, by means of the vapours exha- 
‘led by the sun, would be a phenomenon of which we 
are acquainted with no other parallel innature. If 
we could suppose the spawn thus carried into the aa’ 
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mosphere, (a phenomenon which I leave natural phi- 
losophers to admit or deny the pofsibility of,) could 
we suppose that in the moist warm atmosphere, so 
favourable. for the production of animal life, that 
spawn could remain there for several days, or weeks, 
or months, without being brought into life; and if the 
filh did come to life in the atmosphere, would they 
not be found on the tops of houses, in the streets, and 
wherever the rain fell, in their animal form? This is 
not alleged to have been observed in any instance but 
one, which happened at the Mount near Madras 
many years ago, when it was said to have rained ac- 
tual live fifhes. The very remarking this, like 
fhowers of blood in Europe, thaws, that if ever suclt 
a phenomenon occurred, it was. at least a great ra- 
rity ; the other is represented as being not only com. 
mon, but invariably the case. 

To suppose they were raised by water spouts, or 
whirlwinds, would be absurd; because, from. our 
data, the fith are to be found for certain at all times, 
and in all situations, when the rainy season sets im 
Water spouts and other similar phenomena seldom 
occur. The fifh too thus raised might be of many 
sorts, and different sizes; fromthe sea, a hundred 
times more likely than from the land. 


Some gentlemen with whom I have conversed oa 
the subject, willing to suppose the fact to be as above 


stated, have tried to account for the phenomenon in 
various ways. Some of them have supposed that 
there may pofsibly be some animal of the fith kind 
endowed with the power of existing during a long 
period of dry weather in the earth; and that they 
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buried themselves in that earth as the water gradual- 
ly wasted away, where they remained concealed till 
the return of water brought them from their lurking 
places. It is well known, that, in Europe, eels have 
been known to exist a considerable time in stiff 
mud, where no water was to be perceived: and 
there is a sea fifh of the fhark tribe, often cauglit 
by the natives of the western isles of Scotland, there 
called béind hive, which has the power of existing 
for a long while without any water. It is a very 
common practice to carry these fifh home alive, 
and put them in a corner of the house where peat for 
fuel is kept, and in which place there is usually a 
large heap of loose dry peat earth, that has crumbled 
down in time, which they call peat drofs. Into this 
place they throw the fifh, which bury themselves in 
the drofs, and there continue alive till the family 
have occasion to use them as food, when they are 
gradually taken out as wanted, and drefsed for table. 
These fith I myself actually saw alive in that situa- 
tion in the house of John Campbell, esq; of Jura: 
I was told they would thus live for several months, 

Others have supposed that there may be some animal 
of the filh kind, capable of existing for a long period 
ef suspended animation, in certain circumstances, si- 
milar to what we know does actually happen with 
the beaver, marmotte, and some other terrestrial ani- 
mals in Europe. If so, these animals, they think,. 
might remain torpid during the dry season in 
India, as our animals do during the co/d season in Eu- 
-rope; and being endowed with a similar instinct, 
they might prepare for the change by burying them. 
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selves deep in the ground, in nests formed for the 
purpose. Snails we know have the singular power of 
continuing in life for many years. The animals 
though kept ina cabinet perfectly dry, and apparent- 
ly dead during the whole time, yet recover life when 
placed in circumstances favourable for it. 

These hypotheses are ingenious ; but how far ei- 
ther of them are just, remains to be proved; one 
great objection however occurs to both of them, vz, 
if these animals did actually bury themselves, and 
remain in the earth during the dry season, it must 
happen that they would often be found in that kind 
of torpid state in the earth. In no country of the 
world is the surface mould more apt to be examined 
than in India, where the businefs of d:gging tanks is 
so generally and universally practised, on a very large 
scale; and as these tanks will naturally be dug in the 
hollow places, where the fifh would most abound, it 
must happen that their nests would thus be frequent- 
ly discovered during these operations, if such did real- 
ly exist. But none of my informants had ever heard 
of any thing of this sort. 

Another way in which we might suppose it pof- 
sible that this phe:iomenon could be produced, 1s, that 
if fifh by any accident fhould ouce be brought into these 
po ls, which we can conceive might happen in innu- 
merable ways ; and supposing the spawn of these ani- 
mais, like the seeds of plants, or theeggs of insects, to re- 
mai’) withoutiife unt:] circumstances became favourable 
for their germinating, it might so happen thatthe spawn 
which was emitted immediately before the dry wea- 
ther set in, being left deprived -of the necefsary mois 
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ture Guting the dry season, might retain its germi-~ 
nating quality, so as to become young fifh on the first 
#a'l of the rain, as the silk worm’s egg in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe hatches immediately on being 
exposed to the heat of the summer’s sun. In this 
case nothing would be wonderiul but the sudden 
growth ot the filh toa size fit to be eaten, in so fhort 
atime atter the rainy weather sets in. But as we 
know that, even in Europe, the growth of a young 
salmon, at a certain period, is amazingly rapid when 
compared with most other animals, and as vegeta- 
tion in India during the rainy season, far exceeds 
any thing we here experience, we can form an idea 
of animal growth being, in certain circumstances, 
proportionally rapid. According to this hypothe- 
sis there seems to be.nothing contradictory to the 
usual course of nature at least, and nothing that 
could be deemed to approach towards the miraculeus. 

On this supposition, however, one difficulty re- 
quires to be removed. In this case it must happen, 
that when the pools of water are dried up, the fith 
which had not been caught must be found left dead upon 
the surface of the ground. And, in some cases, un- 
lefs the natives be peculiarly afsiduous in catching 
them, these must then be thus found in considerable 
‘quantities. My informants took no notice of this 
circumstance. 

In fhort, we in Europe may form conjectures on 
this subject ; but it is those who are in India only 
who can observe the facts. I thall therefore deem it 
a particular favour if any gentle wan in India, into 
whose hands this may fall, will have the goodnels te 
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state the facts as distinctly as pofsible, and to explain 
-the circumstances that may probably have given rise 
to the opinion, if it fhall be found to be erroneous ; 
or if it be true that fith be really caught in these 
circumstances, it will be accounted singularly obli- 
ging, if the kind, or kinds of fith, taus found, be enu- 
merated, -their size and natural history, as far as it is 
known, given; and, if pofsible, figures of these ani- 
mals. It is highly probable that when all matters 
are fairly stated, much of what appears wonderful in 
this narrative will disappear. 











——— 











ou, eee? 1) ae we : 
Si, 0 the Editor of the Bee. "how 
‘Ty one of your late numbers we were favoured by 
your correspondent Albanicus with an elaborate pa- 
negyric on profefsor Stuart’s elements of the philofophy 
of the human mind. The panegyric however was not 
more elaborate ‘than juft; if Socrates was preferable 
to all his predecefsors in science, chiefly becaufe he 
laboured to turn the attention of speculative men 
from obstruse inquiries, which few understand, and 
in which few were interested, to the businefs and 
manners of common life, much of the same merit be- 
longs to Mr Stuart. More ‘than one of his cotempo- 
taries perhaps may vie with him in profundity of 
thought, in accuracy of discrimination, and in beauty 
of arrangement; but I know not that I have ever 
read a metaphysical writer so generally intelligible, 
-and so fraught with ingenious observations, equally 
mstructive to the philosopher, the politician, the 
merchant, the mechanic, and even to the farmer. 
VOL, Xi. N 
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Among a number that might be selected, the follow- 
ing remarks on the ‘ effects produced on the memory 
by committing to writing an acquired knowledge,’ 
appear to mesto deserve the atttention of every rea- 
der of your ufeful miscellany. 

‘ The utility of writing, in enabling one genera- 
tion to transmit its discoveries to another, and in thus 
giving rise to a gradual progrefs of the species, has 
been sufficiently illuftrated by many others. Little 
attention however has been paid to another of its ef- 
fects, which is no lefs important; I mean to the foun- 
dation which it lays for a perpetual progrefs in the 
intellectual powers of the individual. 

* It is to experience, and to our own reflections, 
that we are indebted for the moft valuable: part of 
our knowledge ; and hence it is, that although in 
youth the imagination may be more vigorous, and 
the genius more original than in advanced years, yet 
in the case of aman of observation and inquiry, 
the judgement may be expected, at least as long as his 
faculties remain in perfection, to become every day 
sounder and more enlightened. It is, however, only 
by the constant practice of writing, that the results 
of our experience, and the progrefs of our ideas, can 
be accurately recorded. If they are trusted mere- 
ly to the memory, they will gradually vanifh from 
it like a dream, or will come in time to be so blended 
with the suggestions of imagination, that we fhall not 
be able to reason from them with any degree of con- 
fidence. What improvements in science might we 
not flatter ourselves with the hopes of accomplifhing, 
had we only activity and industry to treasure up 
every. plausible hint that occurs to us! Hardly a day 


’ 
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pafses, when many such do not occur to ourselves, or 
are suggested by others ; and detached and insulated, 
as they may appear at present, some of them may 
perhaps afterwards, at the distance of years, furnith 
the key-stone of an important system.’ 

To the truth and importance of these observations, 
the experience of every thinking person, in every 
station of life, will bear ample testimony ; at least I 
must confefs that many hints have occurred to me, 
which, by having neglected to commit them at tlre 
instant to writing, I have now irrecoverably lost, and 
which yet I would give a great deal to recal. The 
profefsor, as ,was natural, instances particularly the 
improvements in sctence which might be expected 
from treasuring upevery plausible hint which occurs, 
or is suggested to us; but J think it is cbvious that 
equal improvements might be expected from the 
same practice in every useful art of life. 

It is recorded of one of the most learned divines 
and eloquent preachers of the last century, that his 
method of composing his weekly discourses was, after 
every sermon, to revolve upon the ensuing subject ; 
that being done, to pursue the course of study in 
which he was engaged, and to reserve the clofe of 
the week for the provision for next Saturday. By 
this practice not only a constant progrefs was made 
in science, but materials were unawares gained into 
the immediate future week. For he said, be the sub- 
jects treated of ever so distant, somewhat will infal- 
libly fall in conducive to the present purpose. 

Were the farmer, the mechanic, the tradesman, 
&$c. to adopt a practice somewhat similar to this, it 
is not perhaps easy to be conceived how great im- 
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provements might be made by each in his proper de< 
partment. When a man is engaged, however eager- 
ly, in a particular pursuit, ideas will sometimes dart 
into his mind, which though but slightly related to 
the present subject, may be striking in themselves, 
and may lead to important discoveries. Of these no 
immediate use can be made, because a wise man will 
never interrupt a regular train of thought in order to 
trace detached ideas through all their pofsible conse- 
quences. They must therefore be thrown.aside till a 
time of more leisure ; and if they be not committed 
to a safer repository than the retentive memory, they 
are not likely to be found when they hall be next: 
wanted. 

Thus evident is the advantage which would result to» 
every individual from the practice of committing such: 
thoughts to writing; but instead of recommending 
the general use of common place books, which when 
properly kept are indeed valuable companions, I could 
wifh that THE BEE were occasionally employed for this 
purpose. The man of science, the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, or the mechanic, who fhould send to your 
miscellany such plausible hints as at the time of 
their occurring to him he was not at leisure to pur- 
sue, might afterwards, by means of your accurate in- 
dexes, find them as easily as if they had been reposi- 
ted in his own manuscript. He would thus fully 
obey the profefsor’s excellent directions for his own 
improvement, and would at the same time contribute 
to the improvements of others. By making his com- 
mon place book public, he would render it more’use- 
ful even to himself, than it could be if exposed to no 
eye but his own. To you, Sir, I need not say how 
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apt we all are to: over-rate the importance of such 
hints as occur to ourselves, and in consequence to 
waste our time in barren pursuits. By adopting the 
method which I have ventured to recommend, this mis- 
chief would be in a great measure prevented, as the 
real value of our hints would be ascertained by judges 


lefs partial than the fond discoverers. I am, t&c. 
E.O. I*. 
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ON BEES. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Havine in a former letter endeavoured to exprefs . 
my admiration of the good tasté, bardibood, and criti- 
cal abilities of your Old Correspondents, permit me 
now to say a few words to the Young Observer. He 
talks very plausibly, and, I doubt not, his observa- 
tions are in general very juft. But I am of opinion 
he has not paid due attention to the bees (see vol. vi. 
page 253, We.) 1 would like to know how he 
learned that the bees fall into a torpid state in winter. 
From what he says of the hedge hog, t&c. it appears 
he allows animals in a torpid:state take no food. Bats 
and swallows, when found in a torpid state, are mp-- 



















* The Editor is much obliged to the ingenious author for the above 
hints, which perfectly coincide with his own ideas. Should he find that 
his correspondents take the hint, he will appropriate a part of the Bee to 
that purpose, under the title of the miscellanéous repository, and take care to 
specify the particulars-in the index as-distinctly as pofsible. Still farther 
te forward this object, fhould he find it meet with the approbation of the 
public, he will publith at the end of every three years, a connected index 
of the preceding eigheen volumes, to be distribu'ed gratis to the pur- 
chasers of these volumes. This will tend to correct one of the greatest 
defects of a common place book, the difficulty of finding a particular ar- 
ticle when it is wanted, 
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tionlefs and apparently without life. In a house ity 
my neighbourhood, a bat, in its torpid state, in January 
fell down among fome clothes, and being taken up, 
and carefully laid up among some: tow in a-conveni- 
ent place, it continued in its torpid state, and with- 
out food near three months, and revived some time 
in April, and was then set at liberty. But the bees, 
I apprehend, are never in a torpid state in this sense. 
They cannot bear the winter’s cold without a cover, 
and therefore are crowded together in their hives, 
and have little room to dance and play; but they hum 
I suppose, except in the night when they are afleep, 
and feed in the winter upon the provision stored up 
by their induftry insummer. A hive, it is supposed, 
eannot be kept safely through winter, that does not 
weigh upwards of thirty-two pounds, of which the hive 
(scape) weighs but six pounds; and besides consuming 
this provision, they must be fed in the spring if the 
severe weather continues long. It is a common saying, 
in Forfarfhire, and perhaps in other places, that the 
bees sing on Christmas morning; this, however, is: 
probably no more than they do every morning. On 
last Christmas morning I desired some to listen to 
the song of the bees ; and though there was a severe 
storm, they told they heard them hum very distinct- 
ly. To answer the Young Observer’s queries con- 
cerning bees, therefore, would, I think, be building 
on the basele/s fabric of a vision*. 
YAcKSTROTTE. 


* I fhould suspect that the doubt will be, whether the opinion of the 
Young Observer or'Mr Yackstrotte, be the greatest vision. Many things 
that have been long generally admitted as facts, I know have been found 
to be false ;—perhaps the sleep of the bees, during cold weather in win- 
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1792. reply to Misobrontes. £03 


Sir, To the Editor 74 Re ie Ze & 


Iy your Bee for 25th July last, I have read an answer 
to my efsays by Misobrontes. I do not intend to 
give him a reply at this time, which does not arise 
from any dread of your correspondent, any disrespect 
for your readers, or any want of personal gratitude to 
yourself, for your long and patient insertion of my 
trifles,——another reason is satisfactory. For sometime 
past I have been engaged in collecting, enlarging, and 
reprinting some of these letters, with many additions, 
and several other efsays which had never appeared be- 
fore, and the whole will be advertised in a few days, 
inalarge pamphlet, intituled, The political progre/s of 
Britain. Of this you fhall have a copy, that if you 
judge any palsages worth an extract, they may at your 
conveniency be taken. For the literary property of 
the work is of no consequence to me, providing that 
I can difseminate my ideas, and convince my country- 
men of the madnefs and stupidity of the war system. 
In this performance your friend will see so many 
additional, and, as I believe, unanswerable arguments, 
as may perhaps stagger him. 

T am sorry to see that Misobrontes has inadver- 
tently quoted two or three pafsages as mine which are 


ter, may be one of these. But more accurate experiments than this ad- 
duced by: our correspondent, will be required to overturn this general opi- 
nion. I will be glad to have this matter more fully elucidated by any of 
my readeis who have had, or who may have, opportunities of making ex- 
periments on this interesting subject. Perhaps those in Ruisia, and other 
northern continental countries, who find more profit in rearing bees than 
we do, will be able ‘to ascertain this question in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than can be done in Britain. From the manner in which Yackstrotte 
writes, it is very evident he is. not deeply versant in the management o¢ 
bees. Edit. 
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the fruits-of his own inaccuracy. 1 employ this ex- 
prefsion because I am unwilling, and unauthorised to 
charge him with any settled intention to deceive. 

In my second letter, when speaking of James I. 
T have faid, ‘* had it been pofsible that the life of such 
“ a prince, and the tranquillity of this country, could 
‘* have been-prolonged.to the present day, it is be- 
** yond the power of Britifh vanity to conceive the 
** accumulated progrefs of Britifh opulence.” When 
this sentence is to be quoted by Misobrontes, he first 
mangles and interlines it, and then perverts it to a 
different meaning. I fhall not take up your time by 
quoting him, as the paper is already in the hands of 
your readers. 

Again, he charges me with saying that lord Cha- 
tham was “‘ the worst minister that ever any nation 
** was cursed with.” I never said or thought any 
such thing ; to quote falsely is perhaps the worst in- 
“firmity that any author was ever cursed with. I said, 
and I adhere to my afsertion, that ‘* with a more de- 
** structive minister, no nation was ever cursed.;” 
that is to say, that no minifter ever spent public mo- 
ney faster. But to call him the most prodigal of 
statesmen, or the worst of ministers, was a piece of 
folly reserved for Misobrontes. 

Again, he accuses me with terming ‘* Walpole the 
‘* Jest of ministers.” He is himself the first person 
that ever said so. 


Lawrescekir', | TimoTuy THUNDERPROOF *, 
Sept. 3. 1792. 
* The Editor will admit a reply from Misobrontes if he desires it, if 
fhort and written with moderation ; and here fe hopes the altercation 
gill end, 





POETRY. 


THE KING’S BIRTH DAY AT AVON PRINTFIELD, 1792. 
For the Bee, 


Lixe ither bards right fain I'd sing 
The great birth day o” Britain’s kings 
But that it will me right sair ding 
I’ve cause to fear 5 
For book-lear’d chaps wi high flown wing 
Sings’t ilka year. 


‘When Musie kend o” the affair, 
She grew as mad as a March hare; 
Quo’ the ye are haff daft an’ mair, 
Ye senselefs coof; 
That subject’s worn, just as thread bare 
*S a body’s loof. 


Gie o’er your sang, continued fhe, 
An diana ye affront me sae; 
Gleg Burns, an twa three bardies mae, 
The theme wad hit; 
But you, ye hardiy ken a B 
Bi a bull’s fit! 


It to my heart gade wi’ a dunt, 
To think the cuttie had the strunt; 
Says I, ye crabbit mislear’d runt, 
Gf I draw breath, 
This day ye sall Pegasus munt, 
As thure as death. 


When that fhe heard me crack’sae crouse, 
She grew as caum as ony mouse 5 
Syne look’d sae pleasant and sae douse, 
- . 
An’ nae mair snarl’d5 
That now I dinna care a ‘louse 
For a’ the warld. 


Come then, my winsome, dautit lamb! 
An’ I’se gie you a gude Scots dram 
O° aquavite ; just the sam 
I tak mysell ; 
Whether it mepd your milk or dam, 
Ye need na tell. 


Sing on this morn, before the sun 
To speel the lift has yet begun, 
Wi hearts sae overjoy’d wi’ tun; 
We canna sleep; 
But up an’ to the fields we run, 
By day light peep. 
VOL xi. ° 
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Lang may_we bruik sic happy hours, 
To stray "mang braes, an’ bogs, an’ bow’rs, 
On king’s birth day to gather flow’rs 
To bufk, our winnocks ; 
Content an* this be still our dow'rs, 
Wi’ claise an’ bannecks. 


Here rowth o° flow’rs by nature grow, 
Nae art’s requir’d to gar them dow 5 
Ye gods! what blefsings ye bestow 

On thankJefs man ; 
OQ keep us frae the auld boo-kow, 

As lang’s ye can. 


Now glorious Samuel, Avon’s brag, 
On sic occasions never lag, 
By day break rear your painted flag, 
An’ flag staff baith ; 
I wat it is nae tatter’d rag, 
But good hale claith, — 


O Avon field! thrice happy place! 
This day there’s nane ©’ Adam's race 
Within thee wears a dowie face, 
For a’ are happy ; 
God grant it lang may be your case, 
Ay hale an’ cracky. 


At height o” day the blood-red wine, 
In cristal glafses sparklin’ thine ; 
Upon my word it’s really fine, 
Only to see’t ; 
But by my saul it’s nine times nine 
Better to prie’t. 


Syne first of a’ we toast the king, 
The niest in order is the queen, 
The prince @” Wales the beir I-wegn 
O’ Britain’s crown, 
The royal family bedeen, 
Their healths gae roun. 


An’ patriotic chiels beside, 

That lo’e auld Britain’s vird and tide, 

Our breast fill’d fou o” loyal pride, 
Their fealty thaws, 

Till hill an’ dale at distance wide, 
Ring wi’ huzzas. 


Gin our gude king was here himsell, 

To see our chops an” hear our bell, 

An’ how ilk tongue sae snack an’ snell, 
Loud touts his fame ; 

Tl wad a plack, here he wad dwell, 
An’ ca’t his hame. 














poetry. 

You Lunin town an’ Embrugh baith, 

Aft bloodie scenes o” dirt an’ death, 

On days like this, had in your wrath, 
An’ social be; 

At Avon feint a ane wad fkaith 

A very flee. 


To beet the joys o” this day’s sport, 

Our masters, Lord reward them for’t! 

Gie us a fouth o” the best sort 
O” barley broe, 

That maks the time seem’ wond’rous fhort 
An’ cheary too. 


As’ soon’s' we get our mid-day meal, 
O’ bread an’ butter, milk or kail, 
Then thanks that ken na how to fail, 
On king’s birth day, 
Upon a floor weel laid wi’ dail, 
Hard reels away. 


Keen Frazer rubs his fiddle strings, 
His elback flees as it had ‘wings ; 
Rae at the bafs wi’ vigour clings, 
An’ weel he plays, 
While voices at the punch bow! sings 
King George’s praise. 


The damsels clean, an’ trig, an” fair, 
Frifk thro” the reels wi’ rural air, 
Nae wanton look, nor bosom bare, 
To temp the younkers, 
Here fieth and blude may safely stare, 
As if at Blunker’s *. 


Then young, an’ auld, an’ middle age, 
Far frae their cares quite thrang engage, 
Whil& harmlefs mirth an’ pleasure rage, 
How great the blis! 
Bech! life wad be a funny stage 
Were’t ay like this. 
Sic pleasures maun through time gie way, 
Nane need expeck they"ll last for ay ; 
The Lafs that opes the yetts 0’ day, 
Wi’ faithfu’ heart, 
Keeks in wi’ halesome smiling ray, 
An’ bids us part. 


Frae her sweet face nae mair we crave, 
But just ae dance that dings the lave, 
Bab-at-the-bouster, then we have, 
Withouten fail, 
"Where a” partakes, baith gay and grave, 
An’ syne we skail, 


@ An ug!y old fellow of the place. 





poetry. 

Now Musie ye hae done fu" weel, 
Some ither time us twa may speel 
Up to Parnafsus wi’ a wheel, 

An’ view its tap ; 
But first and foremost or we spcel, 

We'll tak a nap. 

I. K. Printer AVON FIELD. 


A FRAGMENT. 


For the Bee. 
I. 


Kew blaws the wind o’er Donocht head, 
The snaw drives snelly through the dale, 
The gaberlunzie trills my sneck, 
Aad thiv’ring tells his waefu’ tale, 
Ile 
Cauld is the night;—O let me in! 
And dinna let your minstrel fa ; 
And dinna let my winding theet 
Be naething but a wreath o” snaw. 
¥II. 
Fu’ ninety winters hae I seen, 
And pip’d whare goroochs * whirring flew; 
And mony a dance ve’ve danc’d I ween, 
To lilts which frae my drone I blew, 
Iv. 
My Eppy wak’d, and soon fhe cried, 
Get up gudeman and let him in; 
For wee! ye ken the winter night 
Was fhort when he began his din. 
v. 
My Eppy’s voice, O wow it’s sweet, 
E’en though fhe bans and scaulds a wees 
But whan it’s tun’d to sorrow’s tale, 
O but it’s doubly sweet to me! 
vi. 
Come in auld carle, I'll stir my fire, 
I'll mak it bleeze a bonny flame; 
Your bhude is thin, ye’ve tint the gute, 
Ye fhou'd nae stray sae far frae hame. 
Vile 
Nae hame have J, the minstrel said, 
Sad party s:rife o’erturn’d my ha’, 
And weeping at the eve of life, 
I wander through a wreathe o” snaw. 
Cetera desunt. 


® Or gorcecks, Am explanation of this word will be very obliging. 
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z 
ANECDOTES OF ARTEDI, THE ¢FAMOUS SWEDISH NATURALIST, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF A/NEW EDITION OF HIS WORKS BY 
M. WALBAUM. 


Tus public are indebted to Linnzeus for the following in- 
teresting memoirs of his friend and fellow disciple Artedi, 
a name well known to the lovers of natural history. 
These extracts are made from a Latin edition of Artedi’s 
works, just publifhed by Dr Walbaum of Lubeck, in three 
volumes quarto, with plates. These anecdotes are written 
with that warmth which was natural to Linnzus, and adds 
one more to the numerous list of examples that are before 
the public, of the hard fate that too often marks the private 
life of philosophers. 

John Artedi was born in the year 1705, in the province of 
Angermania in Sweden. He inherited from nature an 
ardent paffion for all branches of natural history, but he 
excelled particularly in what respects fifhes.—In 1724, he 
came to study at the university of Upsal. “ In 1928,” says 
Linnzus,“‘ I came from Lundto Upsal. I withed todevote 
myself to medicine. I inquired who, at that university, 
excelled most for his knowledge; every one named Artedi. 
I was impatient to see him. I found him pale, and in 
great distrefs for the lofs of his father, with his thin hair 
neglected. He resembled the portrait of Ray, the natura- 
list. His judgement was ripe, his thoughts profound, 
his manners simple, his virtues antique. The conversa- 
tion turned upon stones, plants, animals; I was enchan- 
ted with his observations, equally ingenious and new; for 
at the very first, he was not afraid to communicate them to 
me with the utmost franknefs, I desired his friendfhip, he 
afked mine. From that moment we formed a friendthip, 
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which we cultivated with the greatest ardour for seven 
months at Upsal. I was his best friend, and I never had 
any who was more dear to me. How sweet was that 
intimacy ! With what pleasure ‘did we see it increase 
from day to day! The difference, even of our characters, 
was useful to us. His mind was more severe, more atten- 
tive ; he observed more slowly, and with greater care 
A noble emulation animated us. As I despaired of ever 
‘becoming “as well instructed in chemistry as him, I 
abandoned it ; he also ceased to study botany with the 
same ardour, to which I had devoted myself in a parti- 
cular manner. We continued thus to study different 
branches of sciéfice ; and when one of us excelled the 
other, he acknowledged him for his master. We disputed 
‘the palm ‘in chthyo/ogy ; but soon I was forced to yield, 
and I abandoned that part of natural history to ‘him, as 
well as the amphybia. I succeeded better than him in 
the knowledge of birds and insects, and he no longer tried 
to excel in these branches. We marched tog ther as 
‘equals in “thology, arid the ‘history of quadrupeds. ‘When 
one of us made an observation, he communicated it to 
the other ; scarce a ‘day pafsed in which one did not learn 
from the other some new and interesting particular. 
Thus emulation excited onr industry, and mutual afsistance 
aided our efforts. ‘In spite of the distance of our lodgings, 
we saw each other évery day. At last I set out for Lap- 
‘land,—he went to London. He bequeathed to me his manu- 
scripts and his books. 

“ In 1735 I went to Leyden. I knew not what was 
become of Artedi. I thought he had been in London. I 
found him there. I recounted my adventures; he communi- 
cated histome. He was not rich, and therefore was unable 
to be at the expence of taking his degrees in medicine. 
‘I recommended him to Seba, who engaged him to’ pub- 
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lith his work, on fifhes. Artedi went to join him at Am- 
sterdam. 

** Scarcely had I finifhed my fundamenta botanica.. 
I communicated it. to him; he let me see his phi/oso- 
phia schthyologica. He proposed to finifh as quickly as pof- 
sible the work of Seba, and to put the last hand to it. He 
fhowed me all his manuscripts which I, had not, seen; L 
was prefsed in point of time, and. began to be. impatient 
at being detained so long. Alas! if I had known this 
was the last time I fhould see him, how fhould .I have pro- 
longed it! 

“ Some days after, as he returned to sup with Seba, the 
night being dark, he fell into the canal, Nobody per- 
ceiyed it, and he, perithed. Thus died, by water, this 
great. ichthyologist, who had ever delighted in that ele- 
ment, 

“J learned his fate—I flew—I saw his melaneholy remains. 
I thed tears; at last I.resolyed to preserve, his glory, and 
to fulfil, my.engagements. I procured, his papers with a 
good deal of difficulty from his host, who wanted to sell 
them by, auction, Mr C/fort bought them, and gave. 
them to me. In spite of businefs, with which I was then 
overwhelmed, I stole from it the time that, was required 
for revising the works of-my unfortunate friend. Who 
could better edit his works than him who was full of his 
stile, of his ideas, of, his method and manner? I pafsed 
six, months, in Holland to complete, this edition ; happy, 
if I have been able properly to, fulfil this last duty to my 
friend, and to. secure an eternal fame for him, who was. 
carried off by, such a premature, fate. I thall rejoice in 
having snatched from oblivion, the greatest work of that 
kind which exists. Artedi has rendered that science the 
most, easy of all, which before his time was the most dif- 


ficult,” 
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Thus, does the republic of letters owe to Linnzeus this 
elementary treatise on fifhes. But as the edition of Lin- 
nzeus was not now to be had, having been. publifhed in 
the year 1738, Mr Walbaum has now presented new 
edition of the whole of Artedi’s works, with a supplement 
containing the discoveries that have been made in that 
branch of natural history since his time. 

The first volume of this new edition, which was printed 
in the year 1788, contains the bibhoteca ichthyologica of 
Artedi, which contains the literary history of that science, 
commencing several years before the Christian zra, and 
comes down to our own time. 

The second, which was publifhed in the year 1789, 
presents the philosophia ichthyelogica of Artedi, improved by 
Walbaum, who was benefitted by the‘ writings of Monro, 
Camper, Ketseuter and others. Here'also are added, tables 
containing the system ‘of fithes by Ray, Dale, Schaefir, 
Linnaeus, Gowan, Scopola, Klein, and Gronovius. 

The third volume, publifhed 1792, completes the col- 
lection of Artedi*s works. It contains technical defini- 
tions. After the generic and individual characters, 
come the names and Latin phrases of Artedi,—the 
synonymes of the best naturalists,—the vulgar names in 
Englith, German, Swedifh, Rufsian, Danith, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Samoyed—the season and the countries where 
every kind is found, their varieties, their description; and 
observations. The modern discoveries, even to our own 
times, are added, so that inthis part is collected, the 
observations of Gronovius, Brunich, Pennant, Forster, 
Klein, Bloch, Gmelin, Hafslequist, Broufsonet, Leske, Bui/b, 
Linneus, and other great examiners of nature. 

This work concludes with the new genera, created 
since the death of Artedi; yet those of Kécin, Linnaeus, 
Gronovius, Block, Forster, Gowan, Forskall, Brunnich, 
Seopole, Hermann, and Houtuyn. 

Jourxat Encycrorepiqve. 





